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THE SECRET REVEALED. 


BY T. M. H- 


“Wuat dire revenge is everlastingly lurking) ‘I have something to tell you that I dread to 
in the bosom of the Indian,” said Murray, throw-‘ utter; yet I dare not secrete it longer.” 


ing down the paper he had been reading. 

‘‘Why, what have you found now,” asked Mrs. 
Murray. 

‘“‘] have been reading of an Indian chief, who 
murdered his only daughter for marrying a 





“Something to tell me,” said the trembling 
girl. 

“Yes; I would not speak if I could for ever 
keep it from you; but it will be impossible, and 
you must know a// now.” Placing his hand over 


‘pale-face,’ as he called him,’ Murray re-{his heart, he exclaimed: ‘ This heart is warmed 


plied. 

** Well, the Indians have their prejudices against 
the whites, as much as the whites have against 
the Indians; and there are but few fathers among 
us who would give a daughter to an Indian, or to 
a man who had a drop of Indian blood in his 


by Indian blood. My mother was of your race, 
but she was wedded to an Indian. She was stolen 
trom her parents when a child, and can recollect 
but little concerning them. I have long known I 
was doing wrong in secreting this from you, and 
have often thought I would tell you what I now 


frame.”’ 

“<Q, that would be a very different thing, to 
give a white daughier to an Indian,” said Murray. 
‘s Because the man is the head, and the daughter, 
though of the greatest refinement, would be ob- 


have, but I had not courage until hearing the con- 
versation between your parents this day, as I was 
entering the house. I then resolved you should 
know all before I left. Now, Cornelia, if you can 
still love me, we may yet be happy. If you can- 
liged to submit and be governed by the coarse, { not, tell me, and I will release you from your en- 
revengeful Indian.” gagement.” 

Footsteps were now heard approaching, and one{ Cornelia’s eyes had been fixed upon the floor 
heart beat almost audibly. This was the heart {during this speech, but she now raised them to the 
of Cornelia Murray. William Brant, who now ; face of the speaker, and while tears dimmed their 
entered the room, was a respectable merchant, { lustre, replied— 
who for the last two years had resided in paternal “J want no release if we can still keep this 
village where Murray had long dwelt. William (secret; but should father hear it, I know not what 
and Cornelia had often passed an afternoon or (he would do.” 
evening in each other’s society, and now as they? ‘Could we not persuade him to comply with 
were soon to be united by the silken cord, his ! our wishes if we tell him this ?”? asked William. 
visits were not unfrequent. Having obtained the } «No, it would be impossible. I know too well 
consent of the parents, and vows of constancy (the idea he has formed of every heart where there 
from Cornelia, his mind was at rest until he heard is a drop of Indian blood. We will keep this from 
the conversation passing between Murray and his {him a few weeks—then he ean make us no trou- 
wife, as he was entering their dwelling. An ar-§ ble; but should he hear it now, I fear he would 
row of sorrow then pierced his heart, but the kind ; forbid your visits here, and separate us for ever.” 
reception he met with from the family, and the Having performed his errand, which was to ap- 
smile of Cornelia, soon chased it away, and he be- { point the marriage-day, and revealed what he had 
came measurably happy. After spending an hour ‘long wished Cornelia to know, he left the house 
or two with the parents, the lovers retired to the { with a lighter heart than he entered; yet he could 
parlor, and it was not long before the heart of § not forget Murray’s remark respecting the Indian. 
William was again filled with sorrow. Taking} A few days after this conversation with Corne- 
the hand of Cornelia, he said— lia, an old gentleman, who was a sincere friend to 
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the young merchant, was traveling through thes ‘Sir—You doubtless recollect your promise 
place, and hearing Brant was there, made him a (made me this day. If you have enough of the man 
call. His name was Lewts. The merchant was {to enable you to keep it, you will oblige me in so 
busily employed waiting upon his customers when } doing. I am thankful for my escape from the trap 
he entered, and after a hearty shaking of hands,{ which you were preparing for me. I know not 


¢ 


Lewts said— ‘ what I might have done, had I learned after your 
* Handling silks, are you ?” (marriage, that I had given my child to an Indian. 
*‘ Yes, I handle silks and laces almost constantly {I now forbid your entering my house, and I hope 
now,” answered William. ‘I may never be obliged to place my eyes on your 


“Well,” said Lewts, “that is rather fine busi-‘ face again. There are some things about you I 
ness for the hands of an Indian boy. How long might respect, but I hate the Indian blood. 
have you been in the States ?” , Joun Murray.” 
“About two years,” answered the blushing{ ‘Hate the Indian blood,” said Lewts, with a 
tradesman, while every eye in the shop was gaz-‘laugh. “I can prove he has—but I must stop; 
ing at his face. And among them were the eyes ‘my tongue has done mischief enough already, yet 
of Mr. Murray. ° ‘ believe me, my boy, this match shall not be 
“Where is your mother? still in Canada?” (broken up in this way. I was acquainted with 
asked Lewts. Thomas Murray, John’s father, when he lived in 
“Yes, in the same house where we lived when‘ Old England, and I know he can persuade his boy 
you last visited us.” to give you that girl. Keep your heart whole and 
‘“‘ Well, this is a curious place for an Indian boy {all will be well yet, take my word for it, Bill. 
to live, any way,” said Lewts, seating himself in }Old Murray lives in Canada—I ’ll scratch a note 
a chair. for him.”’ 
There was a momentary pause after Lewts; As soon as he had finished speaking, he darted 
seated himself, then Murray said— (out of the room, and William was not sorry to find 
“ Brant, I would like to speak with you ” ‘himself alone. He retired to his bed, but his mind 
I attempt no description of William’s feelings ‘ was too much agitated to allow him to sleep, and 
as he followed Murray into another room, but (long before daylight appeared, he was on his shop 
could you have seen his livid face you would have (steps, examining a curious image some one had 
kwown anguish unutterable was in his bosom. {taken pains to place there. It was intended to re- 
After closing the door, he said— ‘ present a squaw—the head was adorned with fea- 
‘« Mr. Murray, I know what you would ask; I(‘thers, the nose with jewels, and the feet with 
answer, my father was an Indian chief, my mo- beads. He carried it into his shop, saying to him- 
ther was of your race, and I have dwelt with the (self, “they will lose their sport, since it is not 
whites from my infancy. Pardon my weakness ‘light enough for the inhabitants to see it,” se- 
in secreting this from you, I] acknowledge | have ‘ creted it in a large hose, and then hastened back to 
done wrong, yet I enireat you to do nothing his room, that he might watch and see who was 


rashly, lest you destrey the happiness of your 
only child.”’ 
“IT fear you have already destroyed her happi- 


‘ first to look aiter the image. As soon as daylight 
‘appeared, two young men walked by his shop, 
looked that way, then gave each other a look of 


ness,” said Murray. “I want you to promise {astonishment. As they passed his window, one 


never to speak to Cornelia again.”’ 
‘*] give you my promise never to speak to her 
again until her father is willing I should.” 
Murray now rushed out of the shop, and Wil- 


said— 

“Oh, they took it for the jewels, we must try it 
again to-night and watch it.” 

William now began to think whether he had not 


liam soon composed his mind enough to return to( better leave for a while, till the words of Lewts 
his business, yet it was too much agitated to con- {should be in a measure forgotten. He could hardly 
ceal its anguish from the watchful eyes of Lewts. § bear the thought of leaving the place without see- 
The day at length passed, and William was re-( ing Cornelia, yet he had promised not to speak to 
lieved from the gaze of many who had idled away { her without her father’s consent, and he was de- 
their time endeavoring to hear more of the Indian? termined to kecp his promise. He had business in 
story. Lewts had removed from England into$ Little York that must be attended to before many 
Canada, and settled near the old gentleman who § months passed, and he concluded he would start 
adopted William as his son, thus knowing his early {that afternoon, attend to his business there, and 


history. Yet had he been aware it was not known 
in that place, he would not have thus injured the 
feelings of his young friend. But he learned the 
truth too late, for he could neither recall his 
words, nor bury them in oblivion. Being of a 
kind disposition, he could not rest till he had en- 
deavored to restore that serenity of mind he had 
destroyed, and for this purpose he visited William 
in the evening, asked his forgiveness for uttering 
those inconsiderate words, adding— 

*] will do all in my power to restore your 
peace of mind.” 

William replied—** You need not ask me to for- 
give you; you intended no harm, and I should con- 
s.der ita trifle was [ the only sufferer; but there 
is one Whom I fear must suffer with me. Read 
this note and you will understand me better.” 

Lewts took the note, and after adjusting his 
spectacles, read the following lines: 


then visit his mother. 

He now entered his shop and while he was ad- 
justing his goods, was surprised by the appearance 
of Murray, and still more surprised when he asked 
him to forgive the harshness of his note, and still 
consider him his friend. 

William replied—“<I wish no acknowledgment 
from you, yet I must ask one favor of you, I shall 
start this afternoon for Canada, and I ask to speak 
with Cornelia, not in your absence—I am willing 
you should be present.”’ 

After sitting a moment in deep thought, he ex- 
claimed. 

‘** William I cannot hate you; there is a manli- 
ness about you I love. Were it not for the ac- 
cursed Indian blood, I would call you my son and 
be happy. Go talk with Cornelia as long as you 
wish. And if you live to see me in my grave, 
you may then wed the child I love. But while I 
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live spare, oh, spare me the pang of seeing her Forming them into mountain-waves, 
united to an Indian, or even to one of mixed Misfortune life’s sea sweeps ; 
blood.”’ And that upon the sea of life 
As soon as he had finished speaking he rushed } As on the ocean too, 


Unless wisdom and discretion guide 


into the street. William’s heart was full, yet no ? as : 
? Shipwreck will soun eusue, 


tears gathered in his dark eyes; he sat motionless, > 


with his arms folded across his breast. His grief} ul 
was of that kind which cannot vent itself in tears. (, After William’s departure, Murray hastened to 
After recovering himself, and making the neces- ‘his daughter, and to his surprise found her as com- 

Fin ring das if they had only parted for a few days. 


tap { pose 
sary preparations for his journey, he hastened to +? 

; 7. ee ? As he entered the room, she remarked— 
bid a last farewell to the fair being he had thought { “",, ii cant tates tie, Actin Keak talons bn doom 


his own. ( : 
, ee : . ‘ with the Indian boy, instead of the daughter.” 
Cornelia was alone in the soom ‘when be enter-;"",, | 3:4 not love him, aa 1. thought she did,” 


ed, and he explained to her the cause of his leav- ? sniil Ret Sm haentallt, ied tall Shee, aeuee. 


go br prcnnpees ac you from your engagement with ° And lest our readers think thus, we will say 
wf ‘that Lewts had called in while her father was at 
paw if eee can wed to —, ag er : William’s shop, and revealed something that satis- 
I pt gga oT a paves. Mery he portions os “ ‘ fied her her father would soon give up his preju- 
. ? na! os , ; py dices against William, and willingly receive him 
with your wishes without doing violence to his ‘ hi 5 
feelings.” gg ee in trying t 
tem 3 _ , urray passed the afternoon in trying to re- 
ee cn ag aR 2 a , Store his mind to happiness, but it was not in his 
- ies ated _ gs my ‘power. Evening found him still unhappy, and he 
eae P 5 eich. that — ‘now concluded he would write to his parents, and 
No, my angel git, that: cam never Se; the ‘inform them of his troubles. As his letter was 
blood in my frame must ever remain what your ; lengthy, we will give only a part of it: 
father hates. Try to forget me, Cornelia, and to}? ”? . 


be happy. I will never destroy the friendship be- ‘ ‘Dear Parents—You will be astonished at the 
tween you and your father. The stage-horn is ‘ contents of this letter, but I must unfold my sor- 
sounding, I must bid you farewell.” ‘rows to you, thinking the hearts of parents can 
Saying this, he threw his arm around her—tkeir { sympathize with their children in their afflictions. 


lips met—tears coursed down their cheeks——then § We have often written of the young merchant 


Cornelia was left alone. a _ {whom I was soon to receive as a son, in the high- 
Murray met him in the hall, and taking his‘ est terms of approbation, but I can do it no longer; 
hand, said— (his father was an Indian. I knew nothing of this 


“<If you will think of me as the father of Cor-} until yesterday, bnt I have reason to believe Mrs. 
nelia, not as an unfeeling monster who has dashed } Murray and Cornelia knew it before. I forbade his 
your cup of happiness to the ground, I will bestow ‘ speaking to Cornelia as soon as I learned this, and 
this upon you, though I can never the one it re-{he has this day started for Canada. He asked 
sembles,” placing the miniature of Cornelia in his : permission to bid her farewell, and I gave it, ex- 
hand. ‘pecting he would try to persuade her to follow 

William could not thank him with words, but } him; but I was mean in thus harboring the suspi- 
he pressed his hand fervently, and left the{cion. I was an attentive listener to all he said, 
house. yet they knew it not. He was affectionate, but 

“How true,” said he to himself, “were the ‘there was true manliness in every word. He re- 
lines my mother repeated to me, when I left her ‘ leased her from her engagement. and said he would 
as she said, ‘to embark on the sea of life? How(never be the means of destroying the friendship 
true they have proved in this case. My indiscre-; between her and her father. Never would I 
tion has not only slfipwrecked my own happiness, ‘ have thought so much of true manliness could have 
but the happiness of a whole family. Oh, that I; dwelt where Indian blood flowed, but he told me 
had never won that heart, then that family might ; himself that his father was an Indian chief. He has 
have remained happy.” ?not the least resemblance to the Indians in looks 

The following are the lines his mother repeated: { or disposition as I can discover, but he may have 

: ‘concealed his true character from me. I know 


As the gallant, buoyant vessel >not what to do to relieve my mind, but I can 
Glides swifily from peregrine {never give my child to one of mixed blood.” 
§ y-W lis sp i 
bad ete ve ie: yo land. ~— Thus Murray wrote to the parents who had ever 
Unconcious that the mighty deep ‘ been his counsellors in every thing, thinking they 
A ditferent scene can form, ‘ would at least sympathize with him in this afilic- 
And in a distant region nurse ‘tion. Nearly six weeks passed after he mailed his 
The whirlwind and the storm. ‘letter, before he received cne from his father, and 
‘he had still the same hatred for the Indian blood. 
So thonghtless youth oft Jaunches out ‘Judge then of his feelings when: he read this 
Upon life’s boisterous sea, ‘ letter— 


Filled with gay visions of life’s morn, 
With hearts so light and free, 
They spread the expanded sails of hope, 


“ Dear Son—You are right in thinking parents 
‘can sympathize in the afflictions of their children, 


And gladly would believe ‘and parents can sometimes heal the afflictions of 
An ever-favoring breeze would blow ‘ their children when they are of the heart, as yours 
And the? ali good receive. >now are. Now my son, if I wound your pride a 
‘little, you must remember I do it to heal your 

But thoughtless youth should be aware ‘ heart, 


That as winds plough the deeps, 2 Whether you are aware of it or not, you re- 
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ceived your hate for Indian blood from your er re for ever. Now you see I am no more afraid 
— ee — ae — sep of — gg A * by Pare 
as reason to bate the Indian erhaps you have 8 soon as Murray could compos 
already heard these reasons, but vn aioe never ¢ hastened to tell his child, who had never reproach- 
heard them from me, and therefore I will here re-? ve ne oer with her faded — and — -_ 
late them. Her father, James Davies, was a resi-} that he could now give her to the one she lov 
dent of Canada sixty years ago, and had then two ; Cornelia had heard a part of their conversation, 
girls, twins. Their names were Maria and Mary 3 and was expecting the news her father brought. 
—they lived together till og Pes six years old. PR anxiety en pd felt 4 the — = 
About this time their father shot an Indian’s dog William. Day after day passed, until nearly 
which was troubling his fowls, and the Indian said eg — had elapsed aig iy a _ 
to him at the time—‘ You take what nearest my ‘he returned not. Anxiety had now fade e 
heart, I will too.’ Davies thought but little of this { bloom of health on the cheeks of Cornelia, and her 
sage 4 es the next day, “yr es ch mre | — — “ pe — — - 
to the house screaming a, the Indian ’s~ got $ cluded to visit his father 1ey left home the 
Mary; oh dear, the old Indian’s got Mary. * twenty- third day of June, and arrived at his fa- 
Davies started immediately, but the Indian had —* widlaaiae en ea — : 
gained the woods. Great search was made to find e following day he took a paper and com- 
the body of the child, as they supposed he would menced reading, and soon cast his eyes on the fol- 
- i evenge the death of $ lowing lines : 
his oben al ge "See Geo ailteer he ; "eae ae the bank of the river, in the village 
found, Maria is your step-mother. We cannot} of L , the body of a young man, apparently 
blame her for hating the Indian, or for thinking } between twenty and twenty-five years psy “4 
they are all cruel and revengeful. She has ever\ large Newfoundland dog was lying near, whic 
been a kind, Joving mother to you, yet had she‘ had inall probability, drawn the body from the 
known what I know concerning you, I fear she? water. In his pocket was a lady’s miniature, like- 
would have thrown you from her as she would a wise a handkerchief, marked William Brant. 
viper. Yes, my son, often have I thought when ‘$ » dog i is at the E xchange- House, in L » where he 
your little arms were thrown around her neck, or } will remain till the friends of the deceased claim 
your tiny fingers pulling down her curls, ‘I should him.’ 
not see her cheek dimple now if she knew his mo- § Ide read aloud till he saw the name, then ex- 
ther was of mixed blood.’ Yet my son it is so—$ claimed— 
our mother’s father was an Indian; I was wedded{ = ** Oh, can it be!” 
. her in England, and lived with her two short Cornelia soon read the remainder, and sunk into 
om) eageaens Sree pone ea mate rn pou a wee oe Sahm = 
ea came to en >—my ail Seemed gone ye otner, unti ey aespaired oO > 
had you left, an infant ten days old. My sister length she revived and spoke, but her words were 
acted the part of mother to you; with her I re-{ far from comforting. 
moved to Canada, became acquainted with Feat “¢ Sing,”’ said she, ** why do n’t you sing. I told 
Davies, and before you were two years old she was } you I should be his bride—sing. Bring flowers for 
your mother. I sag e loves you as gap pe engl 7 —_ res 
he loves her own children, and I wish still to us chatted the r girl ti st midnight, 
keep this from her. We can ‘spare her the pain} then fell asleep. At first = ieentne ated 
of knowing she has fostered one of ‘ the revengeful } by sad dreams, but gradually became sound, and 
Indians,’ as she ever calls them. I have received $ when she awoke her mind was again sane. She 
a line from Lewts, informing me of William’s his-} spoke of the sad lines, and then added— 
tory. He was an adopted son of the William } “William let his dog follow. I asked his clerk, 
Brant who died in Canada about four years ago. } intending to get him if he had left him.” 
I was but little acquainted with him, yet I know } “It is only a day’s ride to L »? said Mur- 
he was a man of talent and refinement, and would} ray, “I will start this morning if it is your wish, 
= bestow his name on one unworthy of your { wey - obtain the dog. = es ma 
child.’ ornelia was anxious to see the dog. it was 
William’s she had no longer hope. 

Murray groaned aloud after reading this, and}; Murray was at the house before dark, and was 
Mrs. Murray hearing him, stepped into the room. } met on the steps by Lewts, who had that day ar- 
He threw the letter at her, saying— rived there to satisfy himself whether it was the 

“I cannot, I will not believe it. Oh, that death) young merchant’s dog. Lewts offered him his 
would relieve me of 4 sr com at is now } hand, saying— ita ae : 
preferable to life. Death has no sting now.” “ My name is Lewts, Mr. Murray saw you 

“Mr. Murray,” said his wife, “you surprise? in York state not long since, in the store belong- 
me. Are you not the same man you were? ing to Brant. Oh, that I had stayed away from 
when you thought your blood purely Euro-‘ there.” 








ea 








pean ?”” Murray was about to reply, when the dog came 
He could do no less than acknowledge he was} jumping upon him, wagging his tail, and showing 
the same man. great friendship for him. 
Then she replied—* ¢ ’T is education forms the) The dog was William’s—they were satisfied it 
common mind.’ ” must have been his body. Lewts concluded to re- 


“I see it, I see it,” said Murray. “ But can you; turn by way of William’s mother’ s residence, 
live with one of mixed blood ? with one who is in} thinking she had not heard of her son’s death, and 
part an Indian ?” try to persuade her to accompany him home, and 

* Why, yes,” said she, throwing her arm around \ remain with them till time should in a measure 
his neck, * there is one characteristic of the Indian { heal the sorrow his message must cause. As soon 
I admire, it is this—if you gain his love once, it is }as it was light these unhappy men parted—one to 
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fill with anguish the heart of the childless widow, He then told his story, adding—TI shall take 
the other to confirm the fears of a beloved child. ‘you to Tom Murray’s as fast as the eight legs of 
The dog scarcely left the side of Murray until he; my horses can trot over the ground.” 

came in sight of Cornelia. He then sprung to ca-} William’s mother wept aloud. William fell 
ressing the weeping girl, licking her hands, and $ from his chair before it was finished; but he soon 
even wiping the tears from her pale cheeks with? recovered. And now the only hindrance to their 
his tongue. ‘ starting i in the morning was, the old lady refused 

Murray had placed the miniature in his pocket ‘to go with them. She finally consented to accom- 
without looking at it, and oh, how great was their‘ pany Lewts home and make them a visit, if she 
astonishment to find it was not the miniature of: é might be excused from calling at Murray’s. The 
Cornelia. This mystery they could not solve. {therefore agreed to leave her at an inn a little dis- 

We must ndiiteave them for a while, and give $ ; tance from. Murray’s, and Lewts was to call for 
an account of Lewts’ journey home. ‘her when he returned home. 

He arrived at the widow’s house before dark,; Lewts now retired to rest, while William and 
yet the ‘ shades of evening were gathering in misty his mother prepared for their journey. They were 
gray around him’ when he knocked at the door. {on their way before the sun shone, as Lewts had 
It was opened—Lewts raised his eyes to the face ‘ said they would be, and about four o’clock Lewts 
of the young man who opened it, and then ex-( was before Murray’ s door, having left the old lady 
claimed— ‘at the inn, and William at a little distance, till he 

“Oh dear, your ghost—is this a ghost, or is it} should prepare the Murrays to receive him. 
William Brant ?” ‘ They revealed all to Cornelia in a careful way, 

“Why, Mr. Lewts, what is the matter ?” asked } and she soon met William at the gate, with the dog 
the astonished William Brant. tat her side. ‘* When lovers meet spectators should 

‘None of your questions ; take care of my { leave ;” but we will say the dog was not long in 
horses, and answer mine first, or I 711 horse-whip‘ recognizing his old master, and his joy seemed 


you,” said Lewts. ‘unbounded at the discovery. William was soon 
The horses were soon taken care of, and the! in the house, and the moment he saw old Mrs. 
first question was— ’ Murray, he sunk into a chair, exclaiming— 
“* Why did you part with your dog ?” ’ Oh, my mother !” 


‘Have you found him ?” ‘ What the deuce now ?” said Lewts. ‘Oh, I 
** None of your questions, answer mine.’ ¢see, Mrs. Murray; I can bring one here so near 
** Oh yes, I will tell you all I know eval it. A? like you, you cannot tell which is yourself. Have 
stranger traveled with me from M to Little} you a sister ?” 
York. I had business that would detain me there‘ ‘I once had, but she was stolen by an Indian, 
a few hours—I stopped, left the stranger in the{ more than fifty years ago.’ 
stage, and he had said he was going immediately ° “ Billy, take my horses ar bring your mother. 
north, and offered to buy my dog; I refused to sell ; We ’II see a little more crying, I *Il bet.” 
him, and stepped into the inn. In the afternoon ' Murray here said they had better take his horse, 
of that day I stepped out to mail a letter, leaving \ but Lewts said “ no, she is almost in sight.” 
may trunk and dog in the inn, when I returned both ° He now explained why she was left thus—and 
were gone. The landlord’s story was that he step- he had hardly finished, when the sisters—Maria 
ped out soon after I did, was not absent more than $ and Mary Davies, who had been separated for 
five minutes, and they were taken while he was‘ more than fifty years, were weeping in each other’s 
out. He offered to pay the full value of my trunk, { arms. 
but I refused it. He might not have aided the; The following day Mary was persuaded to tell 
thief, though I had suspicions he did. I searched {her history, from the time she was taken by the 





three days, but I found neither.” Indian to the day she was clasped in the arms of 
‘< Now tell me why you have been skulking here {an only sister. It was interesting, but so lengthy 
three months ?” ‘we will not copy it till we know whether the 


‘¢‘ When I arrived here my mother was sick and ‘ editors of the Ladies’ Garland shall consider this 
alone. She soon recovered, but she refused to go; worthy their notice. 


with me, and I will not leave her again.”’ We have only to add, there was a splendid wed- 
* Well, I shall take you both away, before the ° ding at Murray’s, and that Mrs. Murray’s prejudices 
sun shines again,”’ said Lewts. ‘against Indian blood soon vanished. 
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THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 





BY F. S. C. 





THERE is a modest-tinted flower, Yet the kiss of the breeze and the dew it receives, 
It blossoms in solitude ; Makes its fragrance ascend up to Heaven. 
Afar from the precincts of garden or bower, 


In the depths of wild greenwood. ; Like that flower is the maiden. w ho blooming apart 


From the world, ‘neath her own natal dome, 
But in hue ’tis like to the far off sky, Flings around her the spell of a happy heart, 
Where the moon is seen to sail— ) To gladden her childhoéd’s home. 
And its breath, sweet as the perfumed sigh 


That beauty’s lips exhale. Though the world passing by in its thoughtless mirth, 


May not look on her holy love— 
Her heart will find kindred hearts on earth, 
Aud her spirit a home above! 


Though the proud seldom look on its humble leaves, 
And short the life to it given; 
1* 
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THE MIND IN RUINS. 


A TRUE SKETCH FROM LIFE’S BOOK. 





BY ABRAHAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 





PART I. ‘ chest, dropsical extremities, and other character- 
‘istic symptoms indicative of a fatal organic disease 
Tue scene is in New Jersey, in Hunterdon ‘ of the heart. 
county, hard by the flowery banks of a little arm-} ‘Ah! at last,?? exclaimed he in a feeble voice. 
let that commingles its bright waters with the $ «1 had almost despaired of your coming ; for thrice 
Delaware, some twenty odd miles above the capi-{ already had I sent for you, and day by day I ex- 
tal of the State—and the drama opens ina dilapi-$ pected and hoped, till hope itself bad almost sped. 
dated tenement, around which the genii of time{ My family physician has vainly essayed his skill 
and decay seemed to hover in sole ubiquity; while‘ for many weeks, without effecting any alteration, 
within squalid poverty alone was manifest to the {and hence I have sent for you, to bid me hope and 
physician as he entered to visit the landlord, pros- live. For you have relieved when others failed 
trated by sickness, upon a pallet of straw, with a‘—you have cured where the attempt of others 
few tattered coverlets partially concealing an at-‘ were abortive.” 
tenuated body that had evidently been long a prey‘ A hasty examination enabled me to say: 
to disease. 2 J] would not deprive you of all hope, needless- 
It was at the opening of the spring of 184— at} ly, my dear sir, but your case is of such a charac- 
the time of my visit, and the genial influences of a‘ ter that unless medicine will do more for you than 
vernal sun had already effaced all traces of chilling ; for any other human being, the disease must con- 
winter’s icy fingers. The mountain stream, no: tinue unchecked till the mortal part perishes. But 
longer fettered by the bands of a winter’s solstice, ; there is a physician greater than I, to whom you 
leaped and murmured; the soft wings of the balmy ‘can look with greater confidence. Your body is 
breezes of the morning fanned the tender foliage ; mortal, and must soon rest in the bosom of the 
of the groves on either side, among which the light } earth, and commingle with its mother dust; but 
pinioned (pennated) warblers, who had returned) your soul, the viable part, is immortal and will 
to their summer’s retreat as the first buds teemed,{ never expire. This at least can yet be saved, and 
were caroling their melodious notes of the matin, ; ¢enjoy countless ages of bliss jwhen its frail tene- 
as if in praise of so lovely a morning, to the Au-?} ment is seen of men no more.’ 


thor of their being, for the return of another resur-) After a solemn stillness, ua a fixed gaze of both 
réction of Nature, clothed j in sunshine, verdure and ; : husband and wife for sev eral minutes, she begged 
beauty. ‘of me to leave him some medicine and call again, 


All was happy, cheering and edifying to the soul ; remarking that she should not deprive herself of all 
without this habitation of man, as it contemplated } hope in his recovery, “for,” said she, ** you have 
the change of seasons and the wisdom and good-} relieved our neighbor, Mrs. L., a woman far ad- 
ness of an over-ruling Providence, not only to His; vanced in years, who was much more reduced by 
similitude, man, but even to the least of animated ; sickness of a pulmonary character, and much more 
creatures. While within, alas! what pen can de-? helpless.” 
scribe in a poet’s burning words the dreary desola-* “ True,” I replied, “and yet that is merely tem- 
tion reigning in almost absolute supremacy ! ‘ porary ; for ere the sere and yellow leaf of this 

The wife, the dearly and only beloved of earlier‘ autumn is cast upon the fading sward, she will be 
years, standing by his bedside, with a lisping in- called hence from whence no traveler returns. 
fant, clad in a tattered slip, in her arms, was with-) This she is sensible of, but as she has led the life 
out a shoe to her feet; while a little boy and a girl, ‘of a pious woman; done her duty to her husband 
objects of sad commiseration, were clinging to her ; and household, which too many neglect; visited the 
skirts, begging for the wherewithal to satisfy their ; sick, sent not those who hungered and thirsted away, 
hunger. And yet the plaintive pleadings -of that Sand clothed the naked as far as her means would 
innocent brood, upon whom the sins of the pare nt $ ‘permit, she feels a hope in a happy resurrection. 
were falling, unmoved the deadened sensibilities { To this same source whence she derives so much sa- 
of the father, and fell coldly and unnaturally upon tisfaction and pleasurable contemplation, I would 
the marble ear of that mother who gave them;that your husband, Mrs. Heath, might also have 
birth. San eye single to his ‘glory and the good of his soul.” 

The spirit of wine had long since robbed him } I left them with hope beaming in their mind’s 
of all interest in, or feeling for his family; whilst} eye, notwithstanding; and found him asecond and 
his disheartened and disconsolate wife, estranged a third time still indulging in a vain hope; still en, 
from his bosom of tenderness, could no longer feel Son, day by day hoped he, as long as reason ena- 
that natural sympathy and warmth of affection‘ bled him the exercise of mind over matter 
for her household, that was meet fora womanand; At his funeral, the pious matrons of the village 
a mother to manifest. {informed me that he appeared to sink into the 

At the sight of the physician the sick man, {arms of death insensibly, and without ever putting 
nerving himself with a renewal of hope, raised $ up a single petition, at least in an audible manner, 
himself to a sitting posture, exhibiting a bloated ; to the Throne of Grace. Yet we would fain hope 
countenance with lividity of lips, oppression of the ; that no human being, however debased in intellect, 
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and lost to “time and sense,” could gradually, i creature throughout the valley, over which the 
day by day, verge upon the grave, without look-} shadows of the mighty range of hills had fallen. 
ing at some time during their illness to the ‘‘ Christ { The evening fire on the hearth was lit up afresh, 
within the hope of glory.”” Be that as it may, in‘and shone brightly upon a happy family, com- 
ten days time from my first visit, that noble and ; posed of a father and a mother who were silently 
expansive looking forehead was cold as Parian {observing with lively emotions of satisfaction, the 
marble; that eye, that once beamed with all the {playful innocence of a son and daughter, when 
fires of love, of enthusiasm and intelligence, was ‘suddenly and unexpectedly, in answer to a re- 
closed in death; and that intellect, once so bright ‘sponse from Mr. Heath, in walked three men, 
and able to form the boldest conceptions, thrill {trapped in the regalia of veteran hunters. A cor- 
with the loftiest emotions, and swell with sublime ? dial greeting ensued, for these were companions 
thought, was hushed! * . ° = of his boyhood and his associates in manhood ; 
nay, even his wedding guests, whom he had not 
seen sjnce the hour that gave him so estimable a 
wife. 
| They were living in a city in the lower part of 
‘the state, and had lately formed a hunting excur- 


PART II. 


** Oncé were his prospects bright and gay, 


And independence blessed his hours ; ‘sion, for the double purpose of seeing the country 
flis was the smooth and sunny way ~- ¢ 4 visiti } ld _ ce hi 
Where pleasure, tiptwe, scattered flowers.” = visiting their old acquaintance in his new po- 
sition. ‘ 


The reader must needs go back with me someS The evening swiftly wore away in sweet yet 
ten or twelve years, to derive a moral lesson from jovial conversation—the wife with her little brood 
a page in life’s book—and by getting the history {had retired, and were locked in the restoring em- 
of this family, to trace out the devious path in}braces of Somnus, for it was near midnight, and 
which he wandered from a goal that gave promise }the rising winds through the grotto served as a 
of a life of usefulness and happiness, and a plenti-$ placebo of composing notes to their peaceful 
ness of this world’s goods, through a mazy laby- {slumbers. 
rinth of error induced by first sinning against the? Not so with Mr. Heath and his three friends, 
laws of nature and of nature’s God; and in con- {one of whom at this late hour, proposed to finish 
clusion, reflect upon the ways of this erring man, ‘the evening’s entertainment with a sociable game 
which, as the sequel has already shown, reduced Sof whist. No objection was raised against their 
himself and family to absolute penury, degraded { wishes, for with these Mr Heath had commin- 
him in intellect to a level with the beasts of the?gled and played with them too, in primitive 
field which perish, and left a mind, nobly endowed } manhood’s estate, as a mere relaxation from bu- 
with lofty feelings and sentiments, and created } siness. 
for higher purposes and higher destinies, in ruins. 3ut when both cards and wie were introduced 





Titne was, however, when Mr. Heath was an} from their knapsacks, he demurred. For since he 
ornament to society; both industrious and tempe- ) had married and retired far into the country, from 
rate, he was respected at home and abroad for the Sall such associations he had become entirely ab- 
grace of his personal address and the serenity of} solved, and deservedly maintained throughout his 
his disposition. And his wife, when he led her?}community the character which we have given 
to the Hymenial altar, blushed and glowed with{ him. And thus sin came in this tempting, insinu- 
the roseate hue of health and beauty. And theSating manner, and yet withal, concealed under 
mind of each was but a counterpart of the goodly § friendship’s friendliest robes. 
exterior, while their souls, like two chords attuned Mr. Heath, however, was not urged to drink 
to harmony, vibrated in sweet unison to the hea-} with them, till when each was about to retire, his 
venly note of holy love! most intimate friend, somewhat warmed by the 

They then lived happily together in their pre-§ liquor and the excitement, proposed a /ealth to 
sent habitation, on a lot left them by an uncle, {their host’s amiable consort and lovely children, 
in the bliss of sympathetic communionship, and in? Mr. Heath, flattered ‘with this intended compli- 
the sunbeams of purity and innocence. Every} ment, took his glass and retired. ; 
thing was then uncontaminated with the spreading$ Oh! would that a father’s counsel and an anxi- 
weeds of vice; for over this sunny spot there {ous mother’s caution had prevented him from such 
reigned but one sabbath day of love and peace, {associations in his youth! For when the seeds of 
and al] Nature, as was manifested in her sighing} vice are once sown, though years of the strictest 
breezes through the grove in the rear of their cot-$ virtue and morality may supervene, how speedily 
tage, in her whispering rills of the vicinal stream, } do the germs sprout and grow when watered at a 
and in her smiling vailey skirted with the gay} proper season, by a turbid stream. 
wild flowers of the spring, could utter but one? Suffice it to say, that in consequence of a cold 
word, and that was love! easterly storm, that raged for two days, his 

But soon sin came, and wrote guilt on that‘ friends remained with him, perfectly happy over 
man’s soul—obscured his mental faculties, and{the whist-table, loaded with best Havanas and 
dimmed the light of truth. wine. The Rubicon of safety was now passed, 

It was late in the season called autumn, and)and Mr. Heath wandered from a virtuous path; 
November’s frost and chilling winds had bared the § and when his boon companions were gone, he for 
forest trees and dried up every green thing that} the first time felt a vague exnut creep over him. 
rested on earth’s lap; whilst the germs, shrouded) The remainder of his history is soon narrated. 
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with robes of vestal purity, (for a light snow had) His was the onward, downward course, firstly 
already fallen.) lay sleeping within earth’s bosom, Sof the moderate drinker and love Tor cards, and 
thus insensibly awaiting as it were, the resurrec- } lastly of a spendthrift and drunkard. And so sud- 
tion of balmy breezes, softening sunshine, and the {den and unexpected was the change wrought upon 
revivifying influences of another vernal season. him, that the wife of his bosom was, as it were, 

It was evening. Hushed was every animated) so palsied both in body and mind, that she could 
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never exert herself to reclaim him from his de- 
basement and dissipation, to the firm basis of 
former respectability. And finally, thus sunk 
upon the couch of sickness, of a dropsy from or- 
ganic visceral disease, a husband once so affec- 
tionate to his wife—a father once kind and inter- 
ested in his children; at a time too, when he had 
so far plunged himself into the pool of iniquity 
and inebriety, that the pricks of conscience on the 
‘¢inner man” had gradually ceased to make an 
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impression. His conscience had ceased to thun- 

der against his evil practices; remorse scarcely 

goaded him in his sober moments; his heart, once 

so easily warmed with sympathy, soon lost its 

natural sensibility, and all that was once so lovely 

and admirable, and estimable in the man, had 
‘ceased to exist. Such was the deplorable condi- 
‘tion in which I found him, and as such but the 
} reader has the sequel. 
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BY MISS D. 


P. AXTELL. 





Suggested at an evening hour, after visiting the grave of an once endeared associate. 


Sweet harp, whose strings are seldom touched by me, 
In skillful hands possessed of magic power ; 

Too long thou mute hast hung on beechen tree, 
That shuts the burning sun at noontide hour, 
From this sequestered nook, my summer bower; 

In all its loveliness by nature formed, 

Where oft I’ve spent a meditative hour, 

And undisturbed my school-day’s task performed, 

Or dreamed of bliss when moon a midnight scene 

has charmed. 


From scenes with which the, world is so replete, 
From sites of suffering, from turmoil free, 
Alone, secluded in my bowered retreat, 
Where songsters of the grove in joyous glee 
Are warbling each its inborn melody :— 
My day task done, as night its shadow brings, 
I'll woo the god of song on votive knee; 
When all is still save when the nighbt-bird sings, 
With untaught hands | Il touch thy vibratory strings. 


On summer eve when all is lone and still, 
When smiling Nature takes its loveliest hue, 
And lingering day faint smiles on vale and hill, 
As though quite loth to take its night’s adieu, 
What soul, to music tuned, can well! subdue 
The strong desire to vent itself in song, 
And weave a simple lay, to nature true, 
And the nocturnal, jingling strain prolong, 
Till morn’s approach’s foretold by lark’s awakening 
song. 


And such an eve is this, the widening face 
Or earth’s illuminating star of day, 
Now sheds its golden hue on every place 
Where it can cast its latest sidelong ray; 
And on the topmost bill departing day 
Seems waiting for the approach of dusky even, 
Or half inclined appears to lingering stay, 
Till sun to queen of night its reign has given, 
And then its hues transfer to flitting clouds of heaven. 


Can painter's skill in truthfulness portray, 
The grandeur of a summer sunset scene, 


‘ With all the varied tints of dying day, 

‘ The concave vault—the azure sky serene— 

; The variegating clouds of golden sheen— 

‘ The silvery lake—the all within the ken— 

’ The slow ascent of night’s fair lambent queen? 
(Ah no! tis vain—and vainer still far then 

( For me, is such attempt with untried poet's pen! 
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¢ The deepening hues of night steal on apace, 
And spread their dimming shade on hill and vale; 
The weary beasts of prey resign the chase, 
’ And seek their night's repose in forest dale ; 
The songsters of the grove their eyry hail, 
And while away the night-long hour in sleep; 
The breath of heaven scarce swells the boatman’s 
sail, 
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‘Or moves the glassy bosom of the deep, 


\ 


‘ Nor aught disturbs the calm propitious hour for sleep. 


§ The queen of night looks calmly down to earth, 

And smiles as sweetly on this world terrene, 

S As first she shone after creation’s birth, 

Though much of human vice since then she’s seen, 

’ On many scenes of blood has smiled serene : 

‘ The twinkling train of stars, this very hour, 

¢( Appear from my retreat as bright, [ ween, 

As when they shone on Babylonian tower, 

Or lambent played o’er blooming Eden’s garden 
bower. 


The flowers of earth as sweet an odor bring, 
And dew-drops shine as clear in moon-beam’s 
light, 
As when their petals oped to earth’s first spring, 
As dew-drops shone on first created might; 
And heaven’s breezes wing the earth as bright, 
As when they fanned the brow of Eden’s queen; 
The heavens glow with all their wonted light, 
‘ Nor seem to’ve lost aught of their sparkling sheen, 
‘ Nor earth, nor tree, nor plant, aught of their wonted 
§ green. 
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(On such an eve as this, at such an hour, 
{ What mind does not delight to call to view, 
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By aid our memortes delightful power, 

The scenes long past, or hold an interview 

With fond and kindred souls, who ’ve bid adieu 
To time, its woes and joys to share no more ; 

To see events by fancy’s aid, which threw 
A weight of grief on some fond heart of yore, 
Whose days of grief are past, Whose woes are felt 

no more. 


In yonder vale, where all is lone and still, 
Where sofily rest the shadows of the night, 

Close by where gently flows the murmuring rill, 
The church-yard,with its marble tomb-stones white, 
Seems calmly sleeping in the moon-beam’s light; 

And flowers, ailection’s hands have planted there, 
The graves of kindred spirits to bedite, 

And watched, and reared, and pruned with sacred 

care, 

Now yield their balmy fragrance to the evening air. 


There gently bows a weeping-willow tree, 

And trails upon a grave, where rests a form 
That onee in life was full of joyous glee, 

Whose day of lite had scarcely known a storm, 

Till that which wrapped in death her fragile form; 
* Alas, in sportive youth—in beauty’s bloom, 

When heart with life, and hope, and love was 

warm, 
She calmly met an unexpected doom,” 
Is chisseled on the stone that lies above her tomb. 
» 


'T was by that pebbled brook and church-yard lone 
In childhood’s days Elnora oft would stray, 

Her young and joyous heart had never known 
The bligiting storms of sorrow’s winter day : 
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Alas, that one so lovely and so gay, 


?So innocent, so happy, and so kind— 


\ 


Whose voice so sweetly sung the roundelay 
And round whose heart aflection’s tendrils twined, 


Should be so scon to shadows of the ton:b consigned. 


Love wove for her its rosy chain of Joy, 

And Virtue lent its soft persuasive power, 

Hope, too, which naught but death could e’er destroy, 
Brought joys with which to bless |. fe’s every hour. 
Here, undisturbed in this secluded bower, 

She oft would con the lines from poet’s pen, 

Or analyze some new discovered flower; 

Herself the fairest flower that e’er has been 

Unanalyzed, unelassed, but not unloved by men. 
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Her jetty hair in native ringlets hung; 
Her bright and love-lit orbs of raven hue, 
With dark and waving lashes overhung, 
Were ever moist with afection’s gentle due; 
Themselves the feeling soul's bright avenue. 
’T is vain! attempt to paint a faultless frame, 
And soul as spotless as the retinue 
> Of saints! It would secure to limner’s name— 


/ 
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> Could limner’s skill such task perform—undying fame. 
4 


\ That e’er has bloomed, the sweetest fairest tlower, 
Must wither soon and fade and die away ; 
The rainbow tint, or evening twilight hour, 
Though calm, cannot for ever lingering stay ; 


The rosy cheek, the eye of raven cast, 
Cannot long shun the visage of decay ; 
But when the Sabbath of the tomb is past, 
Virtneyshall share a paradise of bliss at last. 
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The fairest form e’er shaped from mouldering clay, 
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HOPE AND FULFILLMENT. 


BY PHS. 





Anp must the lovely visions vanish 

Which Hope and bright-eyed Fancy weave ? 
Must chilling Life the pleasures banish 

For which alone I care to live ? 
The fairy flowers, which gayly cropping, 

My thoughtless childhood loved to bind, 
Now slowly, leaf by leaf, are dropping, 

And leave but withered stems behind. 


Young Joy then brought his smiling pleasures, 
With Youth, and Love, and Beauty bright, 
And Wisdom oped her golden treasures, 
And Glory waved her wreath of light. 
But now before my pathway weary 
The treacherous phantoms fade and flee, 
And round, a desert waste and dreary, 
Extends the bare Reality. 


Yet thou, loved friend, though all have left me, 
Wilt warmly press my hand in thine; 


And Love, if even thou bereft me, 
Will make one faithful bosom mine. 


That friend—oh listen, trusting dreamer !— 
That friend but taught me to forget; 
And Lilla—no, I dare not name her, 
I feel that wound is bleeding yet. 


Then come, thou last, thou fairest, truest, 
And take me to thy geutle breast; 
Thou who the joys of youth renewest, 
And givest the fainting wanderer rest. 
Spirit of Song, to thee | proffer 
All hopes, all dreams my youth has known ; 
Lo, on thy alter all I offer, 
An ofjering worthy thee alone. 


With thee alone my future sharing, 
For thou alone wilt not betray ; 
For thee, bright spirit, trusting, daring, 
I east this earthly life away. 
Unseen, unknown, all mortals fleeing, 
Like meeting flames our spirits join— 
Till sense, and thought, and all my being 
Are quenched, and lost, and sank in thine. 
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SOMETHING TO DIE FOR. 





BY D. 





Prent was sick, single and singular. It was{ advisable to make out the will at once, else u 
no kind of use to do any thing for him—not the? might shake his intention. 
least—Prent was going to die—that is, he ‘nae $ The will was drawn up with form, and without 
coming to his end. Of what? Quite undeter-' ceremony. 
mined. Now an apoplexy—the week before that} As Prattle sat beside him, he thought during 
he thought of consumption, and it was as likely to? the intervals of Prent’s remarks, and when Prent 
be an anuerism, as a cancer or a palsy. ‘ (said, “I feel easier now’—he thought, ‘ so 

But he thought of dying, and had thought of it} do I.” 
off and on—generally on—for three years. ThreeS ‘In my mind,” said Prent. 
years, till finally he reduced it to a certainty and}; “In my pocket,” thought Prattle. 
himself to a shadow—a pretty distinct shadow it, “It *ll lengthen my life full twelve hours,”’ said 
is true. We looked at his hand one day, there‘ Prent. 
was a little blue spot on it—mortifying, no doubt,{ «* And my purse full twelve shillings,” thought 
very—what would become of his penmanship? Off} Prattle. 
hand at least. Four-and-twenty hours relieved! After half an hour Mr. Prattle went off, and 
him—all right—only a stain. He walked, in a} right after him went a week from that date. Not 
perspiration of delight, to the open window. But‘ so Prent—he got better. He got so he could sit 
where was his happiness when, two minutes after, { up and take things—so he could stand. 
he put his hand upon his brow and felt the a “It leaves me with a rheumatism,” said Prent. 
drops standing there? Ah! where was it? Going) I wish it had left me alone. Ah,’’ continued he, 
in a consumption. Last stage—hasty at that—3 «I’m only twenty-five, but I have a presentiment 


named in three words—cough and coffin. that I shan’t live long—I’m a single man, too— 
Bed—blood-root—and a blister. nothing to mar my happiness—-why should I die. 
Prent was a whig, and a wag, and both some- I have n’t done any thing very bad, but that last 
times—unsteady. ; painting.” Prent mused a moment. ‘“ Well, if 


** Not so much my feelings as my friends,” said‘ I must die, I ‘ll get married, and have something 
Prent, feebly—*‘ or my pain as my principles. I( to die for.” 
grieve for what ’ll become of the party ? Not} And he would have directly, only that the rheu- 
that which comes to t—”’ tea he was going to say, $ matism attacked him just then, but at the first op- 
but growing short of breath, he got out the word‘ portunity—that is, as soon as he could, he took the 
tut, instead; which was just as well—* but that; preliminary steps. He took the steps to a three- 
which goes to the polls. I’m going, and my ? story house.” 
friends know it. It’s expectoration with me, but) «Mr. Prent,’’ said the waiter. 
not with them.” ‘¢ That ’s me,’”’ said Prent, walking into the par- 
‘* No, no,” said his friend Prattle, the law-(lor. ‘* How is Miss Bachelor.”’ 
yer. “Don’t give way to such feelings. Cheer{ Miss Bachelor was a young lady of about thirty, 
up.” with a very fresh countenance, and a very red 
“Cheer up!’ said Prent, “on what? Spirits‘ nose—exceedingly red—she looked as though she 
of nitre? Poor cheer—I take it’’—he did—* and } might have been troubled with the influenza 
as for giving way, there ’s no help for it. I tell{all her life, and never used any thing for it but 
you, my friend, I’m a gone coon’—he smiled >} her pocket-handkerchief. 


feebly—“ I’ve felt so ever since the last elec-' Miss Bachelor was “ pretty well, as common, 
tion.” thank ’ee.”” Ina voice to which a coffee-mill is 
“¢ Stuff,’ said Prattle, ‘ stuff.” music. 


“ Which ?”’ asked Prent, “‘my medicine or my? ‘And Miss Latelle,” said Prent, “how are 
meals? I haven’t eaten any thing so large as a} you?” 
cracker since yesterday morning. I’ve anunsounds ‘ Very well,’’ answered Miss Latelle, modestly. 
liver, though not bilious.’’ Prent sat himself down, and in five minutes was 

“Well,” said Prattle, “if you really think so,? ‘in town,’ as the saying goes. 

I 71] send the doctor, and’’—suggested he—* per-' He felt happy and he looked happy. He 
haps I ’°d better make out your will.” thought perhaps he would have some difficulty in 

“The best thing you can do, and give me my obtaining Miss Latelle’s hand; but even that pro- 
testament,”’ said Prent. duced a pleasurable excitement. 

** Won’t you just sign this petition?” said Prat-) His reasons for the belief were good, too. Miss 
tle. ‘It dates a week back, and you can sign at} Latelle had refused three already, and he was not 
the head.” handsome. But she was the finest girl of his ac- 

‘A weak back,” said Prent. ‘ Contains a{ quaintance, and he determined to commence with 
complaint, does it? Well, Ill sign and say my } A No. 1, and try down to &c., with no number. 
prayers. But look here—don’t send the doctor,‘ To his surprise he progressed rapidly. From the 


it ’s of no use.” weather to love, in a single leap—to matrimony 
“Yes,” said Prattle, advisingly. in one more. 
“No,” said Prent, decidedly, and coughed. He was about to propose, when Miss Bachelor 


Coughing loudly and heavily, Prattle deemed it} “‘ declared she was quite chilly.” 
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“Ts your complaint a standing one?” asked 
Physic. 

“ No, I rather think it’s seated,” said Prent. 

‘‘Try me one month,” said Physic, “and I ’Il 
cure you.”’ 

“] ve no objection to trying any thing,” said 
Prent. 

“‘Well—to begin. One blue-pill every night, 
and a seidlitz-powder in the morning, for a 
week.”’ 

“ Well, go on.” 

‘* Diet—crackers, dry bread, and cold water.” 

“Stop! stop! doctor; 1 could n’t live so.” 

“Only for a month,” said Physic. 

“‘ Say one potatoe and half a glass of wine at 
dinner.”? 

“< You ’d better not,” said Physic, “ but you may 
alternate days, commencing to-morrow.” 

“1 ’d rather commence every day,” said Prent. 

* Wont do,” said Physic. 

Four weeks! One whole month bow did he en- 
dure it, for he did endure it? No oysters—no 
wine— no late hours ! 





How awkward—supposing she was. It was 
no fault of his. He wished her in the south 
of France, or the kitchen stove, rather than 
there. 

“It is rather chilly,”’ said Prent. 

Miss Bachelor was troubled with teeth. Prent 
knew it. 

‘I’m told,” said Prent, ‘that a slight chill in 
the air is worse than really cold weather for the 
teeth? Have you heard it?” 

“Dear me! no,” said Miss Bachelor. “I 
must n’t stay here then.” 

She ascended the stairs rapidly, and they heard 
no more of her for the evening. 

Mr. Prent wasted no time, but proposed with- 
out delay. 

Miss Latelle accepted, all comfortably. Now 
it puzzled Prent to know how to act. It struck 
him rather forcibly that he ought to say something 
sentimental. But what? He was new te the bu- 
siness, and it was awkward. He had heard that 
actions speak louder than words, and he acted. 
Acted admirably—he saluted his future consort 
with a kiss, and repeated the salute at intervals.¢ It was strange, and enough stranger that at the 
He could not have done better had he been an ad- } end of the month his arms, hands, legs, feet, all 
miral of the red. ¢seemed to be soufgli—he breathed freer, and did 

“My dear fellow,” said Prattle, the next day,‘ not wake up at nigl¥ts and hear strange sounds, and 
‘“‘ you do n’t mean to say you are to be married.” (his fingers were less inclined to travel round every 

«¢ Of course I do,’’ said Prent. article he endeavored to handle. 

Married, eh! Hadn’t Prattle eaten suppers with? “ What has been the matter with me ?’”’ asked 
him regularly, all for his pleasure, and as regu-} Prent of the doctor. 
larly told him the next day that it was unhealthy,{ ‘ You injured the coat of your stomach,’ said 
but humored him by eating another every evening. { Physic. 

Drank with him—smoked with him, and performed?‘ And it could n’t make a shift to use its shirt 
various disinterested services, such as sitting with ) sleeves,’’ mused Prent. 

him when he was lonesome, and nothing else to} ‘ You are not well yet,” said Physic. 

keep him company but a brandy bottle; and smok-{ But the month’s up,” said Prent. 

ing up his bad cigars? He had. Well then, there } “So it is,’ said Physic, ‘but you must live 
could be no doubting his friendship, and he told} moderately or you ’ll bring it on again, and by 
Mr. Prent “ it was a foolish idea. And your prin- {and by there ’Il be no curing you. Air; exercise 
cipal object,” said Prattle, “is to have some one ‘and temperance, or hypochondria. These are the 
to stay by you and nurse you, and grieve when} tickets.” 

you are dead. Something to die for.” ‘¢ And the last sha’ n’t receive my suffrage, with 

‘It is,’ said Prent. an e,”’ said Prent. 

“If you believed you were destined to live; That night he drank a glass or two on the 
twenty years, don't you think you would be bet-{strength of it—then one or two more—tempe- 
ter off single ?”’ rately. 

«| think I should,” said Prent. He answered “I’m sorry,’ said Prent, “that I have to 
the question as Prattle asked it, in view of late ‘ marry’’—hiceup. 
hours,and champagne suppers. «‘ You can break it,” said Prattle. 

‘“ Hum!” said Prattle, and straightway went to? ‘Supposing she sues me for breach,” said 
a doctor, a friend of his. Prent. 

“It lays in the stomach—disordered,”’ said$ ‘Supposing she does,’ said Prattle, “ better try 
Prattle. ‘‘Take this note and say I sent you— (the breeches before marriage than after.’’ 
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he ’s rich, and his name’s Bill—foot it.” “Pretty good for you,’’ said Prent, bowing to 
“It’s no use, doctor,’’ said Prent—‘‘ it’s des-) Mr Prattle, with one eye shut. 

tined.”’ ‘She can’t prove the promise,’’ said Prattle, 
‘“* What are the symptoms,” asked Physic. ‘and your attentions are not notorious.”’ 
“ Various,’’ answered Prent. “ Well, I 71l—”’ 
*« Tnstance,”’ said Physic. “ Yes.”’ 
«“ Rheumatism—palpitation—pain in the chest} “See you to-morrow ’—hiccup. 

—cold sweats, &c., &c.”’ said Prent. ‘To-morrow’ Mr. Prent felt the symptoms 
“Let me try to remove them,” said Physic, { again. 

“it ’s eating that does it.”’ “ ] guess I’1] take a wife,” said Prent. 
‘*No,”? said Prent, “I ‘ve experimented on “ Better take a blue-pill,”’ said Prattle. 

that.’’ But this and all he could say did not turn Prent 
‘‘ Drinking, perhaps,’’ suggested Physic. one hair’s-breadth. He got married and had 


“JI thought it might be,” said Prent, “and left } something to die for. He got well and had nothing 
off beer and drank nothing but brandy and water } to die of. 
for a week. No use. Took to beer again and} How did he work it? 
dropped alcoholics—same results. No, no—the} He lived. Lived as a man having something to 
fact is it’s constitutional—I wish it wasn’t, 1’d} live for—a fireside and a home. 
have it before the judge in less than a week.” 
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LEAVES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 





BY LAURA» 





I was deep in the intricacies of a bill in chan-‘ I supposed it little more than a jotting down of 
cery. ‘* Your orator” was, as usual, in one con-. family expenses or family incidents. Judge there- 
tinuous prayer from the beginning to the end of it,’ fore of my surprise, when I found it a record of her 
and every word in the queen’s English that could: thoughts and feelings upon almost every subject. 
by any possibility be pressed into the service, did‘ I was deeply affected at the general tone of these 
duty upon that occasion. Absorbed in the pleas-‘ writings, for nothing in her former expressions had 
ing task of estimating the result of my skill and: ever led me to suppose she entertained such a pro- 
ingenuity, and satisfied that if it had no other’ found reverence for our sex—on the contrary, I 
merit, it had that crowning one of * lengthiness,”’ : had thought a slight touch of irony ran through her 
I was roused from my meditations by a violent; character; but I did her great injustice”—and here 
knocking at the door. “A new client,” thought: his voice became slightly tremulous—* and | fully 
I, and making a hasty snatch at a pigeon-hole, for ? acknowledge it My object at this time is to ask 
the purpose of spreading round mea more imposing : you to look over and pass judgment upon these 
array of papers and red tape, I forwarded a loud,‘ papers, for it has occurred to me that something 
emphatic ‘come in.”? Writing, as if pressed to‘ might be made of them that would be worthy of 
death with my numerous avocations. I did not‘ her, and consoling and profitable to me.” 
look up till my visiter stood before me. He was? Peter Biggs, for this it appeared was his name, 
a tall, long-favored individual, dressed in a suit of: then drew fiom his pocket a manuscript volume, 
solemn black, and so extremely attenuated that‘ and placing it in my hands, remarked— 
he could know nothing of “the ills that flesh is; My feelings of partiality may lead me to over- 
heir to,”’ except as a matter of history. After the ; estimate them, I prefer therefore the opinion of a 
usua] salutations had been exchanged he seated } disinterested person. Give it to me without fear 
himself, and looking round with a bland expres-(‘ or favor.”’ 
sion of countenance, remarked— ‘ “T will do so,’ said I, “ with sincere pleasure ; 

«* Ah! hard at work; and here are your tools in; but there is no counting upon the public taste. 
trade—Chitty’s Pleadings; Starkie on Evidence, } Should they appear to possess merit, you can offer 
both interesting works; and Medical Jurispra-‘a few extracts to one of the prominent periodicals 
dence, too; many valuable hints as to poisoning} of the day, and if they are well received, you can 
there !--and, as I live, here is the very case in¢ give them to the public in a more permanent 
which I am witness, Smith versus Brown—how form.” 
melancholy to see two such extensive firms pitted) Mr. Biggs then left me, and I hastened at my 
against each other; but so it is, such is the way of; first leisure moment, to fulfill my promise. 
the world.” My taste perhaps is peculiar, but I acknowledge 

Shaking his head mournfully, he seemed dis-? I was pleased with them, and they seemed to my 
posed to moralize, but suddenly, as if recalling the) mind conceived with spirit and humor. The first 
object of his visit, he said— , two extracts, one of which is evidently a fancy 

*T come to consult you, not exactly profession-{ sketch, were written at an early age, and previous 
ally, but as a man of genius and literary taste” ‘to her marriage; the others at a later period, 


I bowed to the compliment, and he resuamed— < when her mind had attained-its full development. 

“You have doubtless heard of my bereave-? I have now completed my task. With the 
ment.”’ {public it rests whether they shall be doomed 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance. ‘never to see the light, or whether they shall take 

** You surely will not say you have never heard ‘ their stand with the permanent literature of our 
of Mrs. Biggs ?”’ ¢ country. 


For a moment a falsehood trembled on my lips, _ 
but fearing that no casuistry however acute could) ‘ There can be no doubt that love, so called, is 
convert it into justifiable tergiversation, with much ‘an excellent thing, perhaps I may say a very su- 
reluctance I again answered in the negative. ( perior thing—as long as it lasts; and the best cir- 
He looked surprised and even hurt; buat reco-{ cumstance about it is, that it always goes exactly 
vering himself and glancing at the weed upon his\ where it is sent: consequently, you or I or any 
sleeve, he continued— other person not overburdened with personal ad- 
‘She was my wife, sir, and I believe I may { vantages, stand just as good a chance of inspiring 
say with strict truth, for there is no impropriety > it, as the best of them. 
in eulogizing the dead, that she was an uncommon,‘ “ Poets and novelists may rave as much as they 
a very uncommon woman! Ah, my young friend, ‘ please of the e/oquence of whispered passion and 
it is a great thing to lose a companion !”’ (raptured vows, but a real out and out proposal of 
Not being able to gainsay the proposition, and? marriage is the awkwardest affair in nature. It 
not wiliing to interrupt him, I was silent and he $ is your first offer. You have your own notions of 
continued— ‘the moral sublimity of the act of one human heart 
““ My wile, sir, the late Mrs. Biggs, hada pretty ‘ unveiling itself before another, and you long to 
taste in literature, and sometimes amused her lei-‘ witness it. A call is made upon you at an un- 
sure hours with her pen. I was aware she kept a } timeous hour of a warm summer’s morning. Your 
diary, for most persons of true sensibility do; but ; lover has no wish for concealment, he is not 
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afraid to deliver himself in the face of the blessed ‘ knowledge to another, and that other a woman, 
sun. {that he found himself insufficient for his own hap- 
“« But adverse influences are at work. Youth-‘ piness; but when he recollected that his ancestors 
ful brothers, affectionately interested in every thing ‘ had all done the same thing before him, and that 
that concerns their elders, pertinaciously persist (he would not be considered as having compro- 
in favoring you with their company. Finding that } mised his honor, he resolved to smother his pride, 
moral suasion is powerless to effect their absence, 2and conform to custom. His strongest feelings, 
they are removed as it were by violence. Talk ) too, were enlisted in the question, for he had ever 
of guardian angels! they are never at hand when } present with him a gnawing sense of emptiness, so 
they are wanted, for if so, you would have been (to speak, which extended to his pocket. 
spared an exhibition so little in unison with the } “The most tender affection had long subsisted 
scene. Fluttered and excited, you are oblivious } between us—and on this occasion he sought my 
to a remark of your visiter. You beg him to re- confidence. He had composed his offer, and had 
peat it, it is a prayer for a private interview. jagain and again recited it to the corner-cupboard, 
Leading the way to a more retired apartment, you } and affectionately kissed the key-hole; still, fear- 
pass in rapid succession through the various de-}ing that when he addressed it to a sentient being, 
grees of mean, meaner, meanest. What can be ‘he might lose his self-possession and break down 
his object? Is it to ask you for your sign manual } in the middle, he asked of me the favor of a re- 
to complete his collection of autographs? or a?hearsal. You will despise my weakness, but I ac- 
more delicate compliment still, your daguerreo- } knowledge the thought of such a scene completely 
type likeness, as an impersonation of death by‘ unnerved me. But duty came to my aid, and when 
impalement? A light begins to dawn upon your {I reflected upon our brother’s cireumstances, and 
mind ; you glance at the countenance of your beau, ‘that the fortune of the beloved one was necessary 
‘celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue,’ and every )to him as the very breath of his nostrils, I con- 
pore on duty. He is seated. So far so good.‘quered my agitation and acceded to his solici- 
‘ The plot thickens ;’ he twiddles his watch-key— } tation. 
fishes for his handkerchief—begins to break ground. ‘I endeavored to enter into the spirit of the 
‘First acquaintance,’—‘ indelible impression’—)scene, and according to custom, essayed some 
voice husky and not over melodious. You cast} faint objections, but he swept them away like 
down your eyes—foot evidently suffering from pa- { cob-webs, and indeed the effect was truly tremen- 
ralysis or visitation from St. Vitus. He continues {dous when he came down upon his knees and al- 
—‘ admiration’—‘ esteem’—not yet sufficiently ; luded to self-destruction. 
definite to require an answer. ‘Warmer senti-) ‘I pronounced it perfect, but still he was not 
ment’—‘ exalted virtues’—‘ hopes he has the satisfied. ‘There are other ways,’ he said, ‘ that 
same’—‘ quite sure he has’—‘modesty at such a} may be more effective, for instance, I am more at 
moment would be misplaced’—‘ talents and ac-; home on horseback, and as [ shall have my er- 
quirements second to none.’ A little vain glori-{ rand all cut and dried, and on the very tip of my 
ous perhaps, (but between you and I, dear reader, ‘ tongue, perhaps it would get jerked off, as it might 
he is all but demented.) ‘ Habits impeccable’— ; be, unawares.’ As 
‘a perfect bee for industry’—‘ dear, worthy crea-) ‘ But there were insuperable objections in my 
ture’—‘ congeniality of sentiment’—‘ reciprocity ‘ opinion to this plan, for though I was aware that 
of feeling’—* heart’—‘ hand’—(waxes warmer, ) if she rejected his suit, he could show his sense of 
and is evidently becoming engaged in the work)— {injury by spurring on and leaving her, still, there 
‘ parent’s approbation’ — income’-—‘ support, dread- } were advantages in being under cover that were 
ful to allude to, but must be while we remain in‘ not lightly to be relinquished. Had he been con- 
the flesh’—‘ altar’—‘ marriage’-—‘ wish it could; versant with the female character, he would have 
be this minute’—‘ but patience, patience’—‘ come ; known there is no sight so moving to a woman’s 
at last’—‘a little heaven begun below,’ etc., ect., ; heart as that of a real diving max prostrate at her 
ect. feet, weeping, perspiring, and imploring! Yes, 
‘‘ Disappointed in the expected charm of the { my sister, this is no figment of fancy, many a man, 
scene, and anxious to end the interview, you com- {surprised and overwhelmed by his refusal, has 
mit an irretrievable blunder. Intending the most } cried all over his broadcloth. Forgive the inele- 
cutting irony, you say ‘yes’ instead of ‘no;’ but? gance of the expression, but truth must not be sa- 
he is too pleased to understand you. ‘ Raptures’ } crificed to euphony. 
—‘ gratitude’—‘ study of his life to deserve it’— - @ My arguments prevailed with our relative, and 
and anxious to reward you, a damp, purple hand ) it was a beautiful sight when he flung himself into 
seizes yours and inflicts upon it a cruel squeeze, \ the saddle, as he sought her residence, and riding 
perhaps a—pshaw ! rather with the horse than on him, rose and fel] 
gently in his seat, with the regularity and pre- 
“There is no killing like that which kills the heart.” ; cL eubanieaets ecagalavay amid during his 
The following touching record of disappointed ; absence by thoughts of the beauty and great wealth 
affection is almost too sacred for the public eye,‘ of our intended sister. How long this lasted I 
but it may teach the softer sex that the ‘ veto” know not, for [ was roused by the tramp of a fly- 
power should ever be exercised with mercy. ding steed. Can this be the triumph of successful 
«‘ My pear Sister—A sad calamity has befal-}love thought I, as with couvulsed brow and 
len the house of Reinhart. Our beloved brother } clinched fists, he flew into the apartment! Alas! 
has been refused. It took place yesterday. We} what a spectacle fora sister’s eye. He was red 
had long known he was suffering from an attack ; to the very roots of his hair, and language not the 
of the tender passion, but in consequence of severe } most courtly fell from his quivering lips. I en- 
losses at play and our father’s obduracy, it reached deavored to throw myself into his arms, but he 
its crisis before we were prepared for it. It was >} repulsed me. He used opprobrious epithets. 4 All 
a hard thing for him, a man and a Reinhart, to ac- alike, all alike,’ said he. I felt the cutting injus- 
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tice of the expression, for never could I have an- ¢ “It is these generous self-denying acts, and 
swered to my conscience to be guilty of such which he does instructively, and without asking for 
cruelty. ?the meed of praise which constitute the charms of 
«Our mother—ah! what a tie that is—sought$man. It is not his lofty intellect, his ‘deeds of 
her son. She hung over him and pressed into his $ high emprise’ which win our hearts, but it is that 
hand a ‘trifle,’ which she had subtracted from our‘ true greatness of soul, by which, overlooking the 
father’s Sunday vestments. ‘The sight of her vast discrepancy there exists in our mental condi- 
tears and the unexpected ‘tin,’ softened his feel-} tions, stoops from the elevated atmosphere in which 
ings, and the crystal sluices gave way. With wo-{he habitually moves, to accommodate himself to 
man’s ready sympathy she cheered him. ‘ There our little feelings and little pursuits.” 
were others,’ she said, and quoted a pithy piscato- 


ee ne means <n “The world teems with histories of noble and 
suena thought : . y jaime oo ne I eperee bh we? pes 
7 . : iful instance of parental piety, than that recorde 
F oniseys oo neensnaie gp of a certain husband and father, who never doffed 
feelings, and he sank into a slumber. I have juat § “hose and doublet,’ and adjusted himself in his 
cat Eton. i amaiiaees talon atten: ties his: Rightly couch, without leaving unenshrined one 
cistahiar titan ven: aah, tamale teak our; fithful foot to kick at—to speak with precision, 
be oS 


. : . =e ¢ 2 of sleeping infancy. ist pos- 
darling brother has sustained no physical injury, ° the cradle of sleeping infancy. The moralist pos 


—- 
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, , sf . : .?? sibly may aver, that it was but retributive justice 
— eneepenepmaiine | SS . ee ‘that that particular portion of his terrestrial frame 
msn ane ha ‘equal aduanteges Old Von ; Should suffer, which had doubtless often led its 

oe .S oe ? mn J ios ° a } ? re 
Sneckenderf’s estate is dreadfully encumbered, { OWNS? trom the paths of sorkeare | ae he ee 
and Mynheer Vanderbelt has thoughtlessly added to } on aesnenetesy he tee Weert * PS ane vod 
~ > - \ zr > = a 
his posterity till his property is not worth dividing. ‘= sake of Suge “3 < inter ae ‘ae 
‘Teen. wteltek.:, tint besther in atu’ and) member to the risk of rheumatism, or of being 
seems composed . frost-bitten, he I say, ‘is above all Greek, above 

. b 

Yours in love, Hevena.”’ all Roman fame. ‘ ; 
‘¢T can scarcely conceive a finer subject for the 
pencil; for in addition to its being highly poetic 
“ Behold the picture, is it like? asa composition, it could not fail to exert an im- 

Like whom?” « CowPeER. mense moral influence upon the heart.” 

**T confess I have little patience with that class — 


of writers, who forever prating of the benefits of{ «The following advice which a venerable 
‘ woman’s mission,’ seem to slight or overlook the church-warden delivered to his successor in office, 
superior importance of that of the sterner sex.’ always struck me as containing profound views of 
Far be it from me to undervalue the ceaseless : human nature. 

cares and labors of maternal love; but do we owe’ = «* ¢ Among your other duties will be that of col- 

} « 2 Ie SY a 1 y yr } , - . . 

nothing to a father’s affection? When the wail-< Jecting alms of your fellow worshipers, and though 
ing cries of his infant offspring ¢ pierce the dull ear } at the first glance it may seem a small matter to 
of night,’ who is it that turns out in picturesque } course up one aisle and down another, yet when 
costume, indifferent to cold or becomingness, and‘ you reflect that you are about to lure from them 
parading the room in dignified majesty, relieves { what is dearer, aye, a thousand times dearer than 
his surcharged feelings by seraph melody, whist-? their heart’s blood, you will agree with me that it 


ling and trotting. And when faltering from such‘ requires no common tact and judgment. Be not 


continuous marching and counter-marching, and} too grasping in your manner, neither be too indif- 


skeptical in his belief of the ‘power of song,’ he} ferent. Let your expression be that of mild en- 


s-o-f-t-l-y lets himself down upon a chair, yet all treaty, so that if they refuse their guilt will be the 


the parent is busy at his heart; and as his prac-} greater. Study countenances—watch symptoms 
ticed ear detects the symptoms of a renewed out-) —there will often be slight retchings so to speak, 
break, he only shoulders his burden with fresh\ that end in nothing. Often your application will 
courage, and again croaks forth his favorite lay—{ be met merely with a bow, as much as to say-—* I 
‘ As I roved a young Highlander.’ acknowledge your politeness, and feel it, but these 

“1 blush for the selfishness of my sex, when I‘ little pieces, they are so convenient, I have car- 
affirm, that no woman would thus act under like} ried them in my pocket so long, I cannot part with 
circumstances, and indeed, no being but one} them—any thing but this.? A silent response is 
raised above the weakness of personal vanity could } the most acceptable, but do not despise faint jing- 
be capable of such heroic sacrifices, such entire lings. Pause long before the rich man—give him 
abnegation of self. Nor do his labors end here.‘ time. It is a solerm moment—he must not only 
When sickness invades their tender frames, it is} have time to chase down and secure the smallest 
his hand that holds the nose and forces down the piece in his possession, but he must have time to 
remedy, and as years roll on and unlovely traits take leave of it. I have seen bitter partings in 
develope themselves, it is his part to lay down the} my day, but never such as I have witnessed at 
law and to entrap the offender. It may be a( pew doors. Friends may return, or if not, they 


mournful satisfaction to kiss an erring son, but it is} may leave us something in their wills; but a pemny 
a far higher privilege and duty to whip him. He} once fairly on the charity-plate is lost to you for- 
it is, too, as they gather round the social Secnide, ° ever. Ah! me, the sacrifices of private feeling to 


poses them in arithmetic, and as they stumble in} public opinion! But it eannot be told! 

their ascent up the hill of science, treats them toa“ Well hath the poet said— 

free and familiar exposition on stupidity, closing 

with the candid admission, that ‘ their room would } « «Kill a man’s family and he will brook: it. 

But keep your hand out of his breeches pocket.” 


be as acceptable as their company.’ 
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LILIAN CLOUD. 





BY WILLIAM FLETCHER HOLMES, M. D. 





Water Asurorp was the only child of re- ? partee, there was far more of depth and tender- 
spectable parents who dwelt in the little village {ness in her demeanor. The fraternal kiss with 
of S His mother was distinguished amongst } which they were wont to salute each other upon 
her neighbors for her meekness and piety—a kind {rising in the morning, sent the vermilion tide to 
of subdued gentleness, which threw around her an ; her cheek and was responded to by a deep sigh 
atmosphere of religion. Whilst his father had} from his bosom. Neither had as yet confessed 
been noted, in his earliey days, for his love of; love through the medium of words, nor had they 
frolic and boisterous good humor, gleams of which } exchanged pledges of affection; but both felt that 
would even now flash forth from beneath the rub- } they were mutually beloved, and in this conviction 
bish which age with its infirmities had heaped? were supremely happy. 
upon him. § Walter had reached his twentieth, and Lilian 

Frank, hospitable, and generous even toa fault, ‘her seventeenth year, when war’s loud-toned cla- 
he had succeeded in gaining and enjoying for a}rion resounded through our borders, calling the 
long time the love and confidence of his neighbors, ; youth and chivalry of our land to the rescue. 
who, upon matters of moment, never failed to) Thoroughly imbued with a spirit of patriotism and 
consult the ‘colonel,’? as he was familiarly} chivalry, which had descended to him through a 
termed ; and what was an equally flattering evi-}long line of noble ancestors, and encouraged by 
dence of his popularity, (or the excellency of his} the example of his father, who had always been 
enisine,) to partake of the comfortable cheer which } fond of military life, Walter soon joined the popu- 
the “colonel’s’’ well Jaden table afforded them) lar move. His mother at first opposed the step, 
upon days sat apart for recreation or thanks-{ but the arguments of the colonel, and the enthu- 
giving. ) Siasm of Walter over-ruled all objections. But 

Brought up by such parents, and under such in- } what did Lilian say ! 
fluence, it is no wonder that Walter became the} Poor Lilian, her’s was a hard trial. 
village favorite. Uniting in himself the excel- } Upon the evening of. his departure Walter re- 
lencies of both parents, am these joined toa hand-} ceived a cordial God-speed from his father. His 
some exterior and an ample fortune, he had grown ) mother, after pressing him to her bosom and plac- 
up the “el dorado”’ of match-making mothers, and ing a small bible in his hands, had retired to pray. 
the ardent desideratum of the village misses. Upon the sofa sat Lilian, her face buried in her 

Walter was just sixteen when the widowed hands, and the crystal drops forcing themselves 
sister of Mr. Ashford died, bequeathing to his pro- between her fingers. Walter looked upon her, 
tection her only child, an exceedingly gentle but ; his eyes glistened with tears, and for a moment 
beautiful little girl of thirteen. Though pained at) the color faded from his cheek. Approaching, his 
the loss of his aunt, Walter was much pleased at arm encircled her waist, and he gently drew her 
this addition to their numbers, and used every} forth into the open air. 
means which his gleesome spirit suggested to win? It was a lovely night. The soft breeze gently 
her from a gloomy remembrance of past sorrows. } moaning through the luxuriant foliage, shook the 
And truth to say, little Lilian, if she was not en-§ rich perfume from the vernal flowers. The stars 
tirely reconciled to her loss, to say the least, was{ looked down from their empyrean thrones, si- 
not inconsolable. lently eloquent of Nature’s gorgeous beauty. The 

Gradually the melancholy induced by the death} murmuring brook dashed along over its pebbly 
of her mother wore off, and Walter’s sportive) bed, and seemed the gentle whisper of an angel- 
manner infected her with his own joyousness. ‘spirit to her anguish-smitten soul, but Lilian 
The sports of the school-house play-ground, and } heeded it not Silently, and with a heart almost 
the athletic exercises of the young villagers were } bursting with emotion, Walter proceeded to their 
all abandoned by our hero for the society of little ) flower-canopied bower, and there, as she nestled 
Lilian, and indeed, her company well repaid him | lovingly upon his bosom, he poured into her ear 
for the sacrifice. Their young lives passed like } the long, long tale of his passionate love. Ever 
the fabled dreams of fairy-land. In the morning } and anon he would stop to kiss the tears from her 
they invigorated their bodies by a ride over the } cheek, and hush the sobs which broke from her 
old homestead ; at noon, in some greenwood bower fragile breast. — ? 
by the side of a murmuring brook, they read from; And Lilian listened. Oh, she could have lis- 
the same book, laughed at the same wit, or wept tened forever to that eloquent confession. 

over the same tale of suffering; and at night, asail} Gradually the theme changed. Walter spoke 
upon the placid bosom of the moon-lit lake finish- of military glory, of the renown of arms, the fas- 
ed their recreations. As time wore on the deep } cinations ofa soldier’s life, and the laurels which 
feeling of brotherly love subsided, and in its place ¢ awaited him on his return. 

arose a far more intense and thrilling sensation.; ‘‘ But oh!”’ sighed Lilian, “‘ without all these I 
Lilian was the first to perceive this, and gradually ) could be happy in your love.” 

as the conviction developed itself, her manner $ ‘‘ But God wills it otherwise. Farewell, dearest.” 
changed. But it was an alteration which did not } «¢ Adieu,’’ murmured Lilian, in a voice stifled 

¢ 
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produce distrust in Walter’s mind. If there was) by sobs. 
less gayety in her smile or joyousness in her re-; One hurried embrace, and he was gone. 
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Will they ever meet again. ‘‘ Pardon me, dearest; I should not have doubt- 

Lilian, poor Lilian! ed your love.”’ 

Time wore on. Lilian had received a letter) It was late in the afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
once, twice, thrice. Then came a long interval ‘ ford sat.in the porch of their mansion; the one 
filled with anxious doubts, and hopes, and fears. ‘ reading a newspaper, and the other quietly sewing 
Then came the intelligence of the sanguinary as-< by his side. Lilian had gone to her bower to 
sault upon Monterey, and both father and mother} weep over Walter’s misfortune and sigh for his 
mourned their son as dead. But still Lilian}return. Suddenly a figure, enveloped in a mili- 
hoped on. tary cloak and cap, appeared walking up in front 

‘* A letter, a letter,” cried Lilian, bursting into‘ of the dwelling. 
the parlor and throwing the precious epistle inher? With the unfailing instinct of love Lilian 
aunt’s lap. bounded forward, and with a cry of joy twined 

There were pale and anxious faces bent over‘ her arms around Walter’s neck. He attempted 
that letter. to return the caress. 

It was brief, and ran thus— Why was it that he could not? The cloak fell 

“My prar Moruer—After a protracted, and § from his shoulders, and the secret stood revealed. 
well nigh fatal illness, I am convalescent. In vith an had been severed from the body: 
the attack upon Monterey I was dangerously Mons - exclamation of despair the gentle mo- 
wounded. Can you bear it mother? Iam maimed} ‘eT sank off into a swoon. For the first time in 
for-life. his life the old man cried likea child. But dear, 
“What will Lilian say. Can she love me dear Lilian, what did she do? Clinging closer 
mangled as 1am? I wili soon be with you my and closer to Walter’s bosom, as the extent of his 
dear parents eal Lilien.” : , salary forced itself upon her mind, the deep and 

( 








holy tenderness of her soul gushed forth, and in 
That was a tearful yet joyful group. words fervid and eloquent of undying and passion- 
*¢ And do you still love him, Lilian ?”’ ¢ ate devotion, she told him of her unaltered faith, 
“Love him. Oh, aunt!” said Lilian, re-} her changeless love. 


proachfully. And they were happy. Walter and Lilian. 
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APOSTROPHE TO PASSAIC FALLS. 


Assidus labuntur tempora matu 
Non secus ac flumen. Neque enim consistere flumen, © 
Nec levis horz potest. METAMORPHOSIS. 


Labunter altis interim ripis aque, 
Frondesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus. Vit Rustica Laupgs. 


How do thy works, Almighty God, come o’er , Thou art anemblem ofthe mighty mind, 
And fill the soul with wonder and delight! ‘Chainless and noble. Men behold in thee 

How doth the spirit kindle at the roar A type of her whom power can never bind, 
Of the strong torrent rushing in its might! i friend of man, high, god-like Liberty. 

Here do I see Thine awful hand displayed, She spurns the fetters of usurped control, 
Here Nature’s voice proclaims that Thou art God, (She breaks the links of bondage—she doth rise, 
E’en He who earth’s foundations deeply laid, And tyrants cower in terror when her soul 

And like a curtain spread the heavens abroad, Of fire is up, and flashing from her eyes, 


And now doth sway them all by thy controlling nod.‘ And her strong arm is bared to scourge her enemies. 
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Ages on ages have passed o’er the earth, | Thy waters roll down to the boundless deep 
Sweeping down generations to the dust > Whence they return no more. So swift and strong 
From which they sprang, and sorrowing and mirth) Time’s current to eternity doth sweep, 


Have filled man’s heart alternate, and the lust 


, And we are borne upon its breast along. 


Of power, the cursed bane of human joys, ( Youth, Love and Pleasure—like the mists that float 
Hath strewn the earth with slaughter, and hath rent A moment round thy forehead—pass away 
The bonds of sweet affection, since thy voice, § Almost ere their existence we can note, 


\ 


O, rolling stream, with thousand others blent, 


Or feel within our souls their gentle sway, 
Its primal song of praise to God thy maker sent! C 


onverting sorrow’s night to joy’s enlivening day. 


On these gray crags the lordly savage stood, 


O, dark Passaic! yet an hour shall come, 
And his fierce bosom heaved with wild delight, 


6 
$ 
2 
: 
; When thy mad waves shall hush their stormy roar, 
To see thy waves shoot down, O mighty flood, > When Gabriel,thundering through the eternal dome 
In foam and thunder from the rocky height. ; Of Heaven, shall swear: “ Time was, but is no more!” 
Here, too, the fiery warrior met his foe, Then shalt thou cease for ever. But that hour; 
And, urged by powerful hands, the gory knife Glory to God! that hour shall man arise 
Pierced the proud heart,and taughtthe blood to flow) Triumphant o’er corruption’s cruel power, 
From him who scorned to yield in Freedom’s strife.) And with an angel’s plumage cleave the skies, 
Preferring glorious death to vassalage and life. Away to endless life and peace in paradise! 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 





to be no fabricator of ‘sickly sentimentality,” (she should marry at all. Better, far better, that 
that is, if you have been a reader of my unpre-) a woman remain unmarried, discharging the du- 
tending sketches; which, indeed, are all pictures! ties of daughter, sister, or friend, in single inde- 
of reality, and not only without effective exagye- pendence, and reliance on the protection of God 
ration, but softened in many of their stern and re- | alone, than that she should perjure her soul, and 
pulsive features, and always conveying, or aiming) make herself a slave, (which an unloving wife 
to convey, a lesson or a warning. If, in any in-({ certainly is,) by marrying one whom she does not 
stance I have sinned with my pen, it has been an! Jove; whom she cannot honor, knowing him not 
unintentional offence—as I have in no instance) to be honorabie; and who not being capable of 
expressed a sentiment, or fulminated an opinion, | commanding judiciously, she knows she cannot 
which I am not ready to avow and advocate be-} obey. 
fore the world, and acknowledge at the tribunal } Thus much I have premised, my courteous 
of the Highest. | reader, because the true story which I am about 
I have never written any thing having a ten-} to relate, might be interpreted by a certain critic 
dency to encourage children to rebel against pa-) that I wot of, as being written in a spirit of ‘an- 
rental authority, or treat a parent, a guardian, or an | tagonism’”’—“ putting” parent and child ‘‘in op- 
aged person, with disrespect. These, in my poor ) position instead of unity.’”’ I shall however speak 
opinion, are amongst the very blackest of human’ the truth, and nothing but the truth—and let those 
abominations; and every tear coming from a pa- ) that cannot bear the truth cry out. 
rent’s heart by the willful disobedience of a child, 


I Trust, courteous reader, that you know me marry only for love? But it is not necessary that 
‘ 


must be atoned by a thousand drops wrung forth } «“ They are slaves who frar to speak 
by bitter anguish or remorse. And it is my firm } For the fallen and the weak; 

belief, aided by my whole life’s observation, that | They are slaves who will not choose 
no girl ever married in direct opposition to the | Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

will of her parents, who did not find reason to re- Rather than in silence shrink 


From the trath they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be, 
In the right with two or three.” 


pent the act, with the more bitter, because un- 
availing sorrow. Still every young woman is 
justified in refusing to marry one whom she can- 
not love; nay, it is absolutely her duty to do so. 
A duty in which, alas! too many are deficient. I! The fabove quotation, by the by, the only one 
earnestly believe that very few young women)! ever forced into my service, shall be my motto 
love the man whom they consent to marry, and in | henceforth, forever. 

the present state of society, it cannot otherwise/ But to my story. 

be. Many marry from the impulse of childish; Genevee is my friend—a dear, and highly 
fancy, vanity, or gratitude to him who pours such} valued friend—and a very lovely and intellectually 
sweet flattery into her maiden ear. And the/gifted person. But from my first acquaintance 
balance of the remainder having been taught from) with her, though she is habitually cheerful, I ob- 
infancy that the principal use of beauty, accom: ) served at times a shade of sadness upon her fine 
plishments, and gentleness of deportment, is to) features; and sometimes from the lustrous depths 
win a man’s love and secure a husband, alias, a/ of her large dark eyes, a spirit looks upward with 


Se ee 


‘good settlement,” keep that end in view, and{an expression of utter hopelessness, that makes 
look out for its accomplishment with an utter) the heart of the beholder pause. I knew that she 
heartlessness of purpose, rejecting the true homage | bore in her gentle bosom some concealed sorrow, 
of fervent love, where the fortune is wanting; and) which though confined in darkness made its voice 
very possibly giving her vows *‘ to love honor and at times audible to her strong og ‘ om 
obey,’”’ where she is sure it will be utterly im-) Of course I suspected that love had taught her 
possible for her to fulfill either item. a bitter lesson, and this suspicion was strengthen- 
Is it strange then, that there is so much domes-) ed by the fact of her giving decided refusal] of se- 
tic misery in the world? It is utterly impossible | veral unexceptionable offers of marriage. Still I 
that a wife can be other than a wretched woman, sought not to draw forth her secret—for I have 
unless she does earnestly and truly love her hus- never in my life felt a wish to possess myself of a 
) 


) 


band. For in the most favorable circumstances confidence which any person was pleased to with- 
she is subject, as a wife and mother, to pain, sick-) hold from me; but one day Jast summer, as we 
ness, extreme suffering, imminent danger, and‘ sat together upon the violet gemmed sod, at the 
confinement, which nove for her husband can ) foot of my favorite apple-tree, in the midst of the 
alone render endurable, but which under the holy} richly-laden orchard, the secret sorrow of her 
influence of a fervent affection, are cheerfully and) heart struggled to her lips, and she confided to me 
hopefully endured. Only love and a fervent trust! her young heart’s history of sorrow, wrong, and 
in a husband’s honor and affection, can render the} strong endurance; and it seemed to me such an 
existence of a wife a blessing to herself. evidence of the strength, and truth, and constancy 

Is it not then all important that a woman should) of woman, that I obtained permission of her to 
love the man she marries, and that she should? place it amongst the leaves of my literary garland. 
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The parents of my Genevee are Scotch, possess- 
ing the rigid religious principles, the unbending 
integrity, and unyielding prejudices of that stern 
but highly moral nation, who to a consciousness 
of honor, add no small portion of self-esteem and 
consciousness of their own superiority, and conse- 
quent right of dictation. 

It is but rational to suppose that the child of 
such parents should possess, with high integrity 
of purpose, an independence of spirit, and perse- 
verance in a course, which in her self-re- | 
liance of temperament she felt to be right and 
just. 

Genevee was sixteen—only sixteen—a dark- 
eyed, high-spirited, beautiful child; innocent, art- 
less, and full of sensibility, those tender and 
beautifully romantic sensibilities which grow wild 
and free, like the young honey-suckle; until hav- 
ing found an object to which they may attach 
themselves, they wind their arms lovingly around 
it, and though it be but a bare unshapely pillar, 
cover it with beauty, fragrance and bloom. 

A gentleman of fine personal appearance, po- 
lished manners, and good education, was at this 
time drawn by business into her immediate neigh- 
borhood. Pleased with the locality, he fixed his 
residence for awhile amid the wild but lovely 
scenery of her mountain home. 

Have youtraveled muchamongst the mountainand 
river scenery of dear and beautiful Pennsylvania? 
Have you breasted the clear waters of the broad, 
bright Susquehanna to their cradles in the bosom of 
the wooded hills? Have you counted the evergreen 
summits that look down upon the soft green valleys 
and flashing mirrors of the rapid Pine creek? 
Have you traced the noble Juniata amid the bold 
and romantic scenery through which it dances co- 
quetishly to its junction with the nobler Susque- 
hanna? Or have you lingered along the winding 
Lycoming, filling yourself with the beauty and 
sublimity of the ever-varying views of mountain, 
valley, cliff, ravine, shingle, clay, and mountain 
rivulet, laughing through its flowery garland, as it 
dances down the heights—forests of every blended 
hue of green, and the broad, bright stream to 
which all these seem but as guardians, ornaments 
and tributaries? If you have, whatever may have 
been your errors of theory, you have felt your 
soul pant toward God with a fervent worship— 
you have acknowledged his power, his wisdom, 
his goodness, and the beauty of his glorious ma- 
jesty. 

;' An intercourse with Nature amid these scenes 
of grandeur, beauty, and sublimity, expands and 
elevates the soul; fills it with all noble and beau- 
tiful images; imbues it with expansive and wor- 
thy thoughts of our infinite Creator, and forces us 
to feel our insignificance, as we sit beneath the 
beetling cliffs of the everlasting mountains; listen 
to the music of the stream, which since the morn- 
ing of the creation, has known no intermission of 
its melodious hymn; or lean against the immense $ 
trunk of the tall pine, which has borne its foliage 

aloft, through summer and winter, for more than 

an hundred years. Nurtured amid such scenes, 

the heart becomes sensitive and holy, and the soul 

a mirror of the majesty of Jehovah. 

And Genevee dwelt amid the mountains, beside 
the musical Lycoming. Her spirit was suscepti- 
ble of all holy and beautiful impressions, and she 
was one whom a high-hearted man might love 
witha passionate worship. And it was with such 
an affection that young Morton, (I may not give 
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his real name,) regarded the pure and beautiful 
Genevee. 

But Mr. Y , the father of my friend, had a 
neighbor, a countryman of his own, rich and child- 
less, who had provided himself with an heir by 
adopting the son of a widow; and so the two old 
gentlemen had determined in their wisdom that 
their friendship should be cemented for ever, and 
their fortunes united by the marriage of Genevee 
with the adopted Henry. But the fair girl had 
conceived an unconquerable aversion for her hus- 
band elect, and her father, who could not brook 
opposition, became the more immovably fixed in 
his determination that his wife she should be. 

Perchance he thought it of little consequence 
whether a woman loved or hated him whom she 
must obey; or perhaps in his ignorance of wo- 
man’s nature, he deemed that the very necessity 
of spending her life with one whose presence was 
hateful to her, would enable her to conquer her 
aversion, and force her heart to love him. He 
could not have seriously intended to devote his 
child to a life long agony, a misery the most ter- 
rible, hopeless, and soul strangling that can be 
imposed upon a human creature. A wife, a mo- 
ther without love!—and worse, with aversion— 
loathing. No, no. He did not intend to doom 
her to this fearful martyrdom, but he had resolved 
that his will should be done. 

What then were his feelings when he was 
waited on by Morton with the intelligence that 
Genevee had authorized him to demand her as his 
wife ? 

He gave the young mana decided and angry 
refusal, forbade him to enter his house again, and 
commanded poor Genevee to hold no further in- 
tercourse with him. 

But she was a child—his child. She had 
pledged herself solemnly to Morton, she loved 
him with her whole passionate heart; she would 
not cast him off with all her bright hopes of hap- 
piness. She met him clandestinely, he besought 
her to insure his happiness and her own by con- 
senting to an elopement, and a marriage unhal- 
lowed by the sanction and blessing of parental 
approval. She listened—consented. The night 
was named, the signal concerted, the vows re- 
peated before the majesty of high Heaven. 

Then was her soul distracted with contending 
emotions, as the interval preceding the hour ap- 
pointed for her flight glided rapidly away. 

Once his wife, and the world beyond appeared 
to her all sunshine and joy; for the vivid romance 
of a young maiden’s love lay gloriously upon it. 
But to steal from her home at midnight—to break 
with her single hand the holy ties of domestic af- 
fection—to forsake the young nestlings of her 
father’s house without a farewe]l kiss; to go forth 
under the ban of disobedience, followed by a fa- 
ther’s curse; and the bitter tears of a bereaved 
and sorrowing mother. These were terrors from 
which her young heart shrank agonizingly. She 
was in the condition of a dying Christian, longing 
for the heaven of her triumphant faith, and shrink- 
ing from the terrors and agony of the parting 
hour. 

But the night came—she was ready—her heart 
was nigh bursting with its tumultuous hopes and 
fears. But all in vain she waited—the hours ran 





on toward midnight, and still the lights burned in 
her mother’s room, and the murmur of earnest 
conversation reached her from that sacred spot. 
She had been betrayed. 


Her preparations had 
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excited the suspicions of a domestie, who had put ; Genevee’s love he knew, and now drew from her 
the mother on her guard. a full and unreserved confidence. 

Could the wealth of a world atone to Genevee} ‘Your father and I are friends,’’ he said, ‘I 
for the agony of that one night? The rain was} will try what can be dore to soften him.” 
pouring in torrents from the heavy clouds that had} Genevee thanked the dear old man, but she had 
gathered between the mountains; the wild winds; little hope of his effecting any thing in her favor. 
moaned and shrieked as they wrestled with the? Meantime her father insisted strenuously upon 
shivering trees, and she knew that her lover was‘ her union with the man of Ais choice, and she as 
at the appointed place, braving the storm, and{ earnestly protested that his wife she could not, 
looking in vain through the thick darkness for the} would not become. 
signal lamp which was to beacon him to meet her} ‘I told him once,” she said to me, with a strange 
at her father’s door. What would he think of her) smile, ‘‘that if he would have Henry, he must 
delay? Oh, she would have given empires to be$ marry him himself, and I guess I got my ears 
able to convey to him the reason of her delay—{ boxed for my impudence.” 
but the heavy hours crept slowly on—the light? But the dear old gentleman found a way to the 
continued to burn in her mother’s room—the con-} father’s heart, and he one evening took occasion 
versation ceased not, and she could not, dared not$to say to his daughter, that she had disappointed 
signal the wretched lover to approach. his fond hopes for her, that he could not approve 

What his experience was during those hours of {of the choice which she bad made, but that if it 
darkness and storm, suspense and agony, we must must be so, he would oppose her wishes no 
leave those of his own sex who have been simi- } longer. 
larly situated to determine. Perbaps amid the$ Oh, with what overflowing delight did Genevee 
painful alternations of hope and fear, he felt$ then address her lover—telling him that her father 
flashes of indignation toward his wretched mis-{had revoked his prohibition, and that he might 
tress, at least the probability that such were his) now write to her without concealment. Soon a 
thoughts, was the bitterest drop in the bitter com- § missive from the rejoicing lover came, full of rap- 
pound of that night’s torture to the waiting, watch-{turous gratitude and fond anticipations, urging 
ing, wishing, trembling girl. her, now that the barrier between them was re- 

But the morning came at last, and with the glad } moved, she sliould say wien he might come and 
light, the mother of the half-distracted Genevee ! make her his own forever. 
entered her daughter’s chamber. Witha mother’s; She replied, naming the month, but leaving him 
affectionate authority she reproved her child for to fix the day. Was their aught now between her 
the deceit she had practiced, and the wicked step } heart and its happiness? 
she had meditated; and placed before her the folly $. The usual time elapsed, but she received no an- 
and crime of filial disobedience, and clandestine §swer to her joyous epistle. Days came and went, 
marriages, in such solemn and touching appeals to { but there was no letter. Her heart was bursting 
her half-broken heart, that the sobbing child pro- } with disappointment—her brain was in a whirl! of 
mised to a mother’s persuasions what a father’s }alternate ice and fire, and she felt the daily in- 
authoritative commands could never have en- ‘creasing suspense an unendurable agony. And 
forced, and when, in the desperation of his agony, { her distress was aggravated by the taunts of her 
her lover braved every thing, and called boldly at} family. 
her father’s house that day, to ask her wherefore? ‘This is your true and faithful lover,” they 
she had failed of keeping her appointment, she $ said, ‘‘ for whom you would have forsaken us all. 
told him all—and to his passionate entreaty that$No doubt he has found another divinity, and is 
~ she would make a second attempt, she replied that { now using all his art to persuade some other fool- 
she had given a promise to her mother that she? ish child to run away with him.” 
would not again attempt an elopement; but she} But she could not think him false. Perhaps he 
assured him, if he would wait till she became of $ was sick—or he had written and his letter had 
age, she would then become his wife in the face { miscarried—and so she waited and strove to hope. 
of earth and heaven. Long and needless as this? She did not write to him as she should have done. 
probation seemed to the ardent lover, he at length } The taunts that daily fell on her soul like molten 
submitted; settled with her a mode of correspon-} metal, aroused the pride with which woman con- 
dence, and departed for the distant home to which § ceals her sorrows, as the noble knight who bound 
his business called him. a gloriously embroidered scarf above his ghastly 

Very desolate and miserable was poor Genevee } and mortal wound, and so wore it as an ornament 
when her lover had departed, and she sat alone ‘to the banquet. 
amid the broken wrecks of her beautiful anticipa-{ Poor girl—as days and weeks passed, she learn- 
tions. But Hope had not deserted her; the future ?ed to doubt. He was untrue. Oh, the cold, the 
was bright with love’s rich promise, and appeared } mortal agony that seizes upon the heart when it 
fairer for the dew of tears through which she $ becomes convinced that it has wasted its wealth, 
looked upon it. The dear letters of her lover$and become bankrupt. That the chosen one—the 
came to her under cover to a mutual friend, and pure, the perfect object of its unselfish adoration, 
through the same medium her replies were made. } is all unworthy of its worship, and lightly regards 
Sweet, O very sweet, was this stolen interchange } the warm offerings it has laid on its shrine, though 
of loving words and happy anticipations, of future they are all it had on earth. And they cannot be 
union, and the realization of young love’s beatific } resumed again by the donor, rejected by the idol 
dreamings. At length it chanced that a letter ?to whom they were offered, they become utterly 
came to her in presence of a dear old gentleman, } valueless; and worse, they are gall and caustic 
whose heart had not grown gray with his hairs; } ashes to the bleeding bosom. 
but who with the memory of his own youth fresh} ~Poor Genevee! Months passed. She heard no 
within him, felt for the sorrows, the trials, the} word from him to whom she had given her whole 
struggles, the errors even, of the inexperienced } young heart, to whom she had pledged herself 
loving boy and girl. Something of the story of} body and spirit forever. He was false. She could 
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no longer frame an apology for his neglect. He{late. Since the date of the last no one in her 
was false, and she bankrupt and forsaken. She} neighborhood had heard of him, or knew any thing 
clothed herself in her woman’s pride—forced her ) of his location, Could a woman, “a weak wo- 
lips and eyes to smile, but her heart—its altar‘ man,” endure the concentration of such an agony 
was broken, its fires extinguished. Love had in it{as then wrung the soul of Genevee? It is an 
a home no longer, but amid the ruins sat Experi-} agony to me, to think only what her tortures must 
ence, preaching continually of the imperfections } have been on that fearful occasion. Yet she lives 
of humanity, and the utter vanity of all the hopes {—wears a cheerful countenance; is good, and fair, 
that promise happiness on earth. and wise, and amiable—although years have passed 
The mutual friends and relatives resumed their {since that dreadful discovery of the letters, and 
plea, and urged her to accept the man for whom?she has heard no word of their writer—of him 
she had so long been destined, and who still con- $ whom alone on earth she has loved; of him to 
tinued true and ready to ac¢ept the hand which to$ whom she still remains plighted in unwavering 
his knowledge, had no heart in it. Genevee( fidelity; of him, who if he thinks at all of her, 
turned from such solicitations with shuddering ab- } believes her false, perjured, one of the weak and 

horrence. She would not be his wife. wicked of her sex. 
One year passed away, and she heard notidings$ If you are conversant with novels, courteous 
from him she had so loved—another year, and still reader, you will no doubt say—‘*the end is not 
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no tidings. Yet she leaned upon her pride, and yet. The truth and sufferings of your Genevee 
walked in the path of her duty. Sorely was her} will yet receive a glorious reward.”’ 
poor heart tried—could it endure a more severe} I pray God that it may be so; but I know se- 
infliction. We shal! see. veral women who are sneered at as ‘‘ o/d maids,” 

It was at the end of the two years of doubt and? who have been tried as severely as my sweet 
agony, that in removing some furniture in her mo- }Genevee, and whose only reward is to wear a 
ther’s room, a private desk, of which her father  broken-heart amid the taunts of a world which 
always kept the key, was lifted from its stand.‘requires from them continual, unrequited, and 
She had never known it left unlocked, and asa do- {cheerful service. She has no family of her own, 
mestic lifted it, it opened, fell, and the floor was and therefore she is expected to nurse, and wait 
covered with letters, papers, &c. In great trepi- upon every body’s family; and if she complain 
dation Genevee gathered them up, and lo, a letter $ in her weariness, her hopelessness, and unrequited 
directed to herself, in a dear and well-known }toil, she is forsooth ‘a peevish old maid.” What 
hand. A letter—a second, and a third. The first, )reward has she but the consciousness of her own 
as they were dated, was a reply to the last which } unavailing truth and virtue, and a humble hope of 
she had written to Morton, breathing joy and hope, ‘consolation in a world beyond the grave. 
and suggesting the day which should seal his hap- > But Genevee is still young and very beautiful. 
piness—but requesting a reply from her touching }If she shall learn that the betrothed of her youth 
some arrangements which his business rendered > is like herself, unwedded—but to their early love 
necessary. The second was filled with wonder, ‘—she will no doubt be happy yet with him. If 
apprehension, and anguish, at the non-arrival of a‘he has proved less strong and true than she, and is 
reply from her—and the third. It denounced her } now the husband of another, I earnestly hope that 
as false—it upbraided her as the wanton destroyer } she may meet a man of worth and virtue equal to 
of his life’s happiness—it poured maledictions) her own, and experience all the comforts of the 
upon her head, and bade her an eternal farewell. ° domestic affections. 

Could a father have acted thus? And yet in} In either case she will remain a beautiful ex- 
truth he did so. He kept from his daughter these } ample of the love, the truth, the firmness, and en- 
letters, and she found them when it was all too’ durance of the mighty heart of Woman. 
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Where has the beauty flown, that dwelt Whose words were like the pearls she drank, 
On earth when Time was young— And set the world in arms. 
A charm which over every heart 


—_ , 
Its maddening influence flung. Or proud Zenobia’s queenly air, 


Or Dido’s regal grace ? 
The eyes that flashed as bright as now; Could that which conquered sword and lance, 
The dew of coral lips, So die, and leave no trace? 
And cheeks as fair as any flower 


The bee at noontide sips. The earth they say will wear again, 


Its fiery ordeal o’er, 
Where is the loveliness which charmed The same bright hues on hill or glade, 
In beauteous Helen’s face, Which guarded Eden wore. 
The gentle voice, the rounded limb, 
Which gave to motion grace. 


And then perchance will walk again, 
Those same bright shapes below, 
Or she, the dark-browed queen of Nile, It cannot be that aught so fair, 
She of the peerless charms, Could fade like sunlight so. 
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THE GIPSEY’S PROPHECY. 





BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ TALES IN MANY LANDS.”’ 





Two young ladies, sisters, were one afternoon } brought up even from their leading-strings to court 
seated under a spreading oak in the grounds of ) them, who never drink of the natural fountains of 
Fenton Vivian. They were fitting daughters of | female affection! Soft delicious twilight was ga- 
the lineage to which they belonged, though so to- | thering its almost imperceptible shades over the 
tally differing in appearance, that like Sir Walter ‘rich, though circumscribed view around them. 
Scott’s Minna and Brenda, it would have been dif- ; They had sought, as was often their custom, the 
ficult to determine to whom the palm of beauty | rustic seat which they were at present occupying, 
belonged. Alice might have suited the warm and { to catch the last rays of the setting sun. A little 
sunny climate of Spain, but Clara’s Saxon race? by-path ran near them which saved those on foot 
would have chosen her, with her liquid blue-eye, ' some half mile to the village hard by ; one of those 
rounded rosy cheek, and light clustering hair, for ‘ little paths which in return for the courteous kind- 
its queen of beauty. Sporting near them was a ness thus always rendered in the rural districts of 
brown-haired child, their sister, a joyous looking ’ England, and the pleasure afforded to foot passen- 
little girl, happily unconscious then of a tempera- gers in being able to leave the dusty or muddy 
ment less delicate and generous than theirs. A $ road, for the hedge-row side, the picturesque stile, 
boy who shouldered a gun with’ the air and grace ‘and green fields, add such invariable beauty to the 
befitting his earliest associations, was wending to- { scene. 
ward a glen beyond the precincts of the pleasure-; Clara, now that her breast was lightened of its 
grounds, followed by two fine setters, to whom} secret, was smiling again as ever. She looked 
he talked as freely as if he expected them to an- } continually toward a large white gate, the entrance 
swer, but their perfect obedience signified that‘ to the Stokely, about half a mile distant from their 
they at any rate understood him. As he was de- (retreat, as if she were expecting another sun to 
scending the abrupt side of -an intervening hil-} rise for their pleasure there. She looked for that 
lock, which concealed from them the greater part } which was the sun to her young heart—such a sun, 
of his figure, leaving little more than his head § alas, as too often consumes the tender plants drawn 
visible, the glossy black hair of which partly con-( within its beams! Just in the path by which their 
cealed the roguish twinkle of his deep-blue eye, } brother had descended the sudden declivity al- 
he cried out to his sisters—‘* You shall have a} ready mentioned, his glowing face the picture of 
brace of partridges for supper, for I know you are § young hope and confidence, there now slowly rose 
expecting a visiter.”’ an old woman, whose high-crowned hat shaded 

Edward had just got an inkling that a squire in} one of the most sinister faces ever beheld. She 
the neighborhood, who so often rode a gallant gray §’ was mumbling a song through her thin and sunken 
hunter furiously up the steep ascent of the Stoke- ‘lips, and as her dark figure gradually appeared 
ly, (as the private road leading up to Fenton was( above the green bank before her, shaded by the 
called,) was anxiously watched for by his sister ( evening’s thickening mantle, she might have ap- 
Clara—and young brothers are very curious in} pailled at that mystic hour and lonely spot, more 
such matters. These two sweet confiding sisters} dauntless hearts than Alice and Clara possessed. 
had slept on the same pillow from their childhood, ; Their first thought was to walk off rapidly in an- 
and loved every thing about them the more for? other direction, but remembering that their little 
loving each other so much. At this exclamation ; sister was straying and playing about, they were 
of Edward’s a paleness suffused the clear brunette of course unwilling to leave her to meet alone, 
face of Alice, whilst a livelier glow deepened that { what they themselves were afraid to encounter. 
of her sister. Their hands were interclasped at{ This old woman, commonly called Nora Dunn, 
the moment, and a strong pressure from each told af whose occasional visits to the neighborhood had 
a feeling not yet expressed between them. Alice’s) made her generally known, was thought by the 
large, soft eyes with an inquiring and anxious} vulgar to be always holding close converse with 
gaze rested fully on her sister’s, which fell at the {the Evil One, when, as upon this occasion, she 
scrutiny, and as they did so, overflowed the beau- Shalf muttered, half chanted some unintelligible 
tiful lids that shaded them. Nothing more was}strain, and should any one be so unfortunate as 
wanted, and their till now, unbroken confidence ‘to distinctly catch a few of her words, these were 
was, on Clara’s part at least, completed. Some {supposed to carry with them an unerringly pro- 
hopes took wing which had been smothered in the} phetic force. She seemed not to see the sisters, 
breast of Alice, but as she herself had scarcely } as her tall gaunt figure was now entirely visible to 
encouraged them, naturally enough they never }them in full relief at the top of the bank. A basket 
found utterance. So kissing off her sister’s tears,{containing ballads and legendary tales, with 
and gently laying the yielding head on her lap,{‘‘ Nixen’s Prophecies,’’ and pamphlets having 
she heard the confession of as pure and innocent a ta Old Mother Shipton,’’ printed in large charac- 
heart as ever beat with human life, that Mr. Ro-} ters upon the outside, hung upon her skinny arm, 
land, the gentleman hinted at by Edward, had; which was partially concealed by a once red 
won Clara’s confiding love. }cloak, now, however, so darkened by exposure 

What a moment toa young girl untrammeled {and time as to have lost all claim to that glowing 
by those attentions and flirtations which mar in{tint. The sisters scarcely breathed as her song 
their earliest buddings the hearts of so many‘ fell on their ears, for though bred even in those 
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days to condemn such idle superstitions, they had 
not listened to nursery-maids’ tales without im- 
bibing a sufficient share of credulity to feel awed 
into attention at least to old Nora Dunn in her 
‘¢ fitful mood,” and they distinctly caught the fol- 
lowing words, as her shaking form tottered slowly 
along the beaten foot-path— 





“ Ah, wo to the hearts of the maidens who trust 
In the smiles of a gallant young rake! 

If coldness do n’t crush them, inconstancy must, 
And the heart of the proud one will break.” 


Maria, who had been gathering summer wild- 
flowers in her frock, hastened softly to her sisters’ 
side, letting her flowers fall at their feet, and in 
mute stillness caught the following doggerel : 


“ Gather flowers! 
Let thy hours 
Sofily their sure meshes spin, 
For childhood’s day 
Soon flees away, 
And sin and sorrow then begin. 


But she will win another's joy, 
Aye, it shall be her own alloy! 
But she will be a wedded wife: 
Aye, wedded to the woes of life! 
Happy if she could but be 

From both life and sorrow free!” 


By this time Nora Dunn was within a few steps 
of the listening trio, the elder of whom, however, 
so far overcame her fear of the withered old crone, 
as to salute her with: 

‘Good evening, Nora; it will be late before 
you reach Madely Heath at the rate you are now 
going.” 

She stopped as with a sudden jerk. and planting 
her short staff more firmly on the ground, ex- 
tended her basket of wares to the group before 
her, only carried as a pretext by which to reach 
the back doors of kitchens, where she might tell 
the maids’ fortunes, or glean hints of family oc- 
currences, should she haply find her way to the 
parlor. 

_‘‘Come, my pretty ladies, cross my hand with 
silver, and let me tell your fortunes. The sun is 
in capricorn, and the new moon just springing her 
horns above the gray building which has given 
birth to you and your ancestors. *T is a lucky 
time to read the lines. III tell ye if his eyes be 
blue’’—glancing her keen deep eye at Clara— - 


os Or if of Nimrod’s scarlet his coat be made, 
Or if Mars has given that color instead”— 


A sharp whistle at this moment was made near 
them, and they heard— 

‘Soho, Boxer! down Rover!’ in Edward’s 
voice, close by. 

The old woman had scarcely resumed her bas- 
ket and tottering gait onward, (for well she knew 
the lesson of secrecy in these matters,) when his 
bright face was again seen as he advanced with 


several partridges suspended from the muzzle of > 


his gun to show them how truly he had performed 
his promise. ; 
forgotten to Clara, as the heavy clang of an iron 
gate was faintly heard in the distance upon the 
stillness of the evening air; all eyes were turned 
at once toward the Stokely, when bursting from 
one of the turns in the road, was seen a stalwort 
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figure in a hunter’s dress, galloping swiftly along 
on a strong gray horse, whose sides were soiled 
with foam and dust, but who snorted freely to the 
freshening breeze, for well he knew by no unfre- 
quent experience, that rest and good fare were 
waiting him near by. 
As the group from the rustic seat were wending 
their way homeward—each silent—the horseman 
neared the path without perceiving them, when 
Maria, with a call of joy, exclaimed— 
‘‘ Oh, it is Mr. Roland!’ and bounded forward 
to meet him. 
He immediately dismounted. Edward was the 
next to give the cordial greeting, and the dogs, 
too, knowing that they had found a friend, crawled 
at his feet, humbly claiming a kind word. 
As the lagging sisters approached, Mr. Roland 
was twisting the fox’s brush which he had unfas- 
tened from his saddle, around Maria’s neck, who 
was loudly rebelling against his vaunted prize 
being so near her person. The jocund sportsman 
changed as if by magic his frolicsome demeanor, 
and with a gentle insinuating air extended a hand 
to each of the sisters, and claimed their clemency 
for his attire, as he looked down upon his white- 
vere boots all lftsmeared with mud, saying that 
‘- renard had led them so long a chase, and he was 
twelve miles from home,” &c., &e. They how- 
Sever were the daughters of a land where, and a 
time when ladies were used to such offences; and 
Clara, looking with pride upon the trophy he held 
in his hand, said the only punishment he should 
receive was to surrender the brush to her. He did 
so with an aside that Alice did not hear; but Clara 
did, and the crimson tide mounted quickly to her 
cheek Alice saw the blush, and her cheek looked 
the paler. 

A few weeks more found Mrs. Barnes, the wi- 
dowed mother of our heroines, consenting, though 
only with many heart-aches, to the engagement 
of Clara and Mr. Roland. 
} It had been already planned that the family at 
’ Fenton should visit London during the coming 
‘ season, and Mr. Roland was now, of course; added 
to the party, who all passed many pleasant even- 
ings together, through the winter, in making ar- 
}rangements for their journey and plans of seeing 
> London and all its wonders in the spring. When 
at last the cuckoo had sang her welcome note as 
the harbinger of good roads and clear skies ; or in 
}rural parlance, had swept with her tail the mud 
’ of winter, our happy party set forth, and workmen 
commenced to prepare Bower-End, Mr. Roland’s 
place, for the reception of a bride and mistress on 
their return. Mr. Roland determined to take with 
him Driver, his favorite gray, and as he trusted 
no one to ride him in the days of his pride but 
‘himself, started two days before the party from 
} Fenton, who just filled their family coach, Maria 
having been sent to school at Chester. 

Every place where amusement and pleasure 

) were then sought, were in their turn frequented 
‘by our country party. The exhibitions, the thea- 
tres, the parks, and excursions in the neighbor- 
hood of the metropolis to Greenwich, Black Heath, 
Hampton Court, and elsewhere, all claimed their 
attention. It was upon one of these latter occa- 
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sions that as Mr. Roland was cantering a short 
‘distance behind the comfortable and substantial 
vehicle from Fenton Vivian, in the vicinity of 
, Norwood, at that time a noted resort for gipseys, 
‘an old woman of this singular tribe accosted him, 
‘wanting her hand crossed with silver. 
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his head at the invitation, upon which she seized ; * Where is Clara?’ she involuntarily asked. 
hold of his horse’s bridle. Impatient of delay Ro-} ‘In the deep mazes of sentiment with the cap- 
land raised his whip. She released her hold with ‘ tain,” he replied, and taking her arm within his 
a gesture that an empress might have coveted, ‘own, led the way. 
and with her eyes flashing an almost demonaic} An instant, and Clara felt a strange sensation at 
lustre, fixed them on him so rivetingly, that he? her heart; another, and she was herself again, ex- 
seemed constrained to pause and look at so strik- ‘ cepting that she felt pained and dissatisfied with 
ing and picturesque a figure. By degrees increas- ‘herself for having entertained a moment’s distrust. 
ing In volume, a mumbling sound as if she were {She thought how kind it was in Roland to remem- 
muttering a song of mockery, came from betwixt; ber Alice, and soon he would be all her own. 
her half-compressed lips, and cleared presently,’ The repast passed off very cheerfully; but as 
so as to make the following words distinct to her) they were preparing to leave the little pavilion 
astonished auditor : — it had been taken, and as Captain Rose re- 
tired a few paces from Clara to permit the ap- 
“ Ah, go you home to your own broad lands’ proach of Roland, he with a devotion of manner 
With a fair girl at your side; in which, alas, he was so well practiced, again 
But she you love will in other hands ‘ gave his arm to Alice. She supposed that this 
Be held as a blushing bride!” ‘was a little brotherly caution, to prevent herself 
-and the captain from too constant intercourse, for 
When he joined his companions this passing ‘ his attentions seemed to have become a subject of 
cloud was soon dissipated before the beaming eyes ; remark, and Mrs. Barnes was known to be de- 
of Clara, as she expressed her joy at his approach ; cidedly opposed to ‘ red-coats’ as suitors for her 
in the sweetly unreserved manner which the in- ; daughters, having had an only sister who suffered 
nocently loving heart prompts when it feels itself} much and died whilst following her husband’s for- 
loved in return. She had caught a glimpse of;tune during the Peninsular war—so she yielded 
Nora Dunn in the road, whose name had ever been } herself fully to the nameless witchery of Roland’s 
associated from her childhood with so many hor- { manner, who every time they chanced to approach 
rors of horses frightened, and their riders led into} near to Clara and Captain Rose, was still more 
all kinds of peril, that when Roland had for a few ) marked and insinuating in his attentions. 
minutes disappeared from their sight, a thousand$ If Clara had a failing, it was a certain sort of 
fears darted like lightning through her mind. < pride, which at this trying moment tempted her 
Nora and all other disagreeables, however, were ;to deceive and appear what she was not—happy. 
quite forgotten as that evening their gay party en- { One look of natural resentment, or one sigh of re- 
tered the brilliant scene at Vauxhall. ‘ gret, would have brought Roland, full of humility 
Many admiring gazers followed with their eyes sand repentance, to her feet. He had trifled with 
the country visiters to this novel place, radiant {and blighted the peace of many, but Clara he truly 
with youth, health and pleasure. Alice, with} loved, and she might have won him from fickle- 
Captain Rose, of the — regiment, and another } ness to truth and fidelity, by showing these vir- 
gentleman, preceded the happy lovers, and Mrs. ‘tues so beautifully imaged in herself. However, 
Allen, (the lady at whose house they were stay- {piqued at his neglect, she determined to govern 
ing,) and a young daughter, were escorted behind devery indication of the intense feeling which was 
them by Edward. ‘consuming. her heart, and to the surprise of her 
After listening to the exquisite songs of Dibdin, § sister, and chagrin of Roland, appeared more joy- 
sung by himself, in the full feeling of his perfect {ous than ever. She dressed with more care than 
sentiment—after seeing the magnificent fire-works , usual, and seemingly with a reference to the cap- 
and the old hermit, and enjoying a stroll near the } tain’s taste. She abandoned herself to the gayeties 
Chinese temple, from which issued sweet strains j of their position, though they ill accorded with her 
of music, refreshments were proposed, and eer inclinations and habits. — 
land, ever active to promote temporal pleasures, Alice often sought an explanation of this 
volunteered to go and make the arrangements. ) strange inconsistency from Clara; but it was al- 
With a gentle pressure of Clara’s hand, to recon- | ways so adroitly evaded, that she at last supposed 
cile her to his absence, he placed her arm within ‘a real change had been wrought in both her sis- 
that of Captain Rose until his return. After hav-<ter’s and in Roland’s feelings. Her own early 
ing selected their retreat, and chosen the delicacies ‘suppressed fondness for Roland, induced her per- 
he thought most refreshing, he left a waiter in) haps to find motives for each of them that more 
charge, and returned to his own party. Seeing as $ readily reconciled her to the change. 
he approached that the gallant captain was in the}; Thus matters went on for some time, when 
midst of some story, a generous wish not to snap ; Captain Rose received orders to join his regiment. 
the tread of it induced him to linger behind for a} Clara on hearing this was nearly overcome with 
pause. Clara appeared to be yielding her whole}emotion It was ascribed, of course, to her dis- 
attention, and a twinge of the monster, Roland’s {tress at a separation; and the captain, flattered by 
besetting enemy, darkened his eye for an instant. , these unequivocal signs of her love, as he sup- 
Clara stopped, and the bad thought passed off as, } posed them, no longer felt bound by honor from 
supposing it was for him she lingered; he wasSexpressing the happiness they gavé him, and 
about to touch her arm to show that he was near, }claiming her hand. The tension of her nervous 
when ke heard the soft accents of compliment in } excitement was too great, and she swooned away. 
the following conversation of Captain Rose, who) Roland had been present at this scene, and as- 
had been ina great deal of varied service, and j sisted to restore her, little thinking that it arose 
with a delicate perceptive mind had gleaned much } from the fear of being left to herself, and betray- 
to render him a most captivating companion. Ro-}ing what if revealed would have contributed sO 
land brushed hastily by, touching Clara’s arm as) much to the happiness of both. The stream ot 
he did so, and joined her sister Alice, proposing to ) true love never did run smooth, but this left its 
conduct her to the refreshments. } course entirely. 
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Roland, stung to desperation, urged Alice toac-} Mrs. Barnes feeling encouraged by this seeming 
cept him, and when Clara had scarcely recovered } increase of strength, spoke of home. Clara’s face 
from her passing illness, she found that he who‘ brightened, and she begged to be taken there. 
had been pledged to her as a husband, was now to The thought seemed to revive her considerably, 
become her brother. She seemed now to be a} and no time was lost in setting forth The mo- 
passive instrument in the hands of fate. Ed-?ther and a faithful maid were with her in the 
ward’s young head was bewildered when these? carriage ; and Edward, riding Mr. Roland’s horse, 
changes were forced upon him, for he had been so) was constantly by the window, trying to cheer 
engrossed with novelties as to give little heed to ° his weakened sister with some sally or other, but 
any thing else, and his sisters had /oofed as happy } often fell back to brush the tear from his eyes, as 
as himself. Their mother had been confined by he thought of their happy journey in the spring, 
illness during nearly all their visit, and had hardly ) when all was gladness. The first day was got 
observed the course which affairs were taking, { through much better than could have been ex- 


< 


until the catastrophe rendered her interference too} pected. The second, poor Clara seemed very 
late. ’ much exhausted. On the third morning only a 
Captain Rose’s orders made it necessary for his few miles remained to be performed, but though 
marriage to be consummated immediately, and in {she now and then brightened, it seemed as if she 
a week after he had led Clara to the altar, he left?could not accomplish them. The great white 
her to procure at his new garrison suitable quar- ; gate was at length entered, and its iron clang found 
ters for a married officer. His wife, shortly after, ‘ yet some blood in Clara’s heart. Her face was 
richly attired in her own wedding-dress, attended ‘ for a moment suffused, and then the feverish color 
Alice to St. George’s church, and with forced {left it forever. In a few days the marble pallor of 
gayety, waved her fair hand to her sister and Ro-) death was there. 
land as their carriage quickly bore them off when} In accordance with a request she earnestly made 
the ceremony had been performed. ‘upon her death-bed, she was interred in the Ro- 
Now that she was left alone with her mother } land family burial-place. It was a hard wish to 
and Mrs. Allen, awaiting her husband’s arrange-? perform, for all began to suspect the cause of 
ments, the re-action began. $Clara’s early doom. It was done as she had de- 
The next morning Mrs. Barnes entered Clara’s‘ sired, however, and the lines were written on her 
room with a letter from Captain Rose, and was’ tomb by one who mourned and loved her almost 
shocked to find her profusely bleeding from the; too much to tell the sad tale. 
mouth. The letter was no restorative. It brought } Alice might have well desired her sister’s fate, 
the news that Captain Rose’s regiment had been} for she lived many years, only to die at last a vic- 
suddenly ordered to Gibraltar, and that he would ‘tim to cold neglect. This indeed she could have 
be compelled to embark immediately at Ports-{ better borne, had it not been that it was Maria, 
mouth, not having any time to effect an exchange. ? her sister, who planted the deepest wound, by 
He told her it was the fortune of war, and begged ‘ winning to herself all Roland’s tenderness. She 
that she would return home until another detach- : was laid in the same vault with Clara. Happy 
ment of his regiment should embark, which would had it been for Maria, too, if she had formed a so- 
be in a few weeks, and his cousin, the wife of the? lemn trio there. Who shall tell of what she suf- 
colonel, would, he knew, be glad to then conduct} fered when, premature infirmities preventing her 
her to him. One deepdrawn sigh was the answer‘ husband (Roland had married the third sister,) 
she made as she finished reading this letter, and? from seeking oblivion of his many vices in the 
handed it to her mother. (noisy revel or his favorite sports—the venom of a 
She was at once placed under the charge of a‘spirit seeing no hope, nor feeling any penitence, 
skillful physician, but for many days remained ‘for he dared not look at the dark pictures engraven 
almost immovable upon her bed, in a state of:on his memory, was shed upon her erring head! 
seeming indifference to every thing about her.; Thus from one false step do whole catalogues of 
Her face was pallid, and had become exceedingly : calamity often follow. A character which might 
thin. She scarcely ever spoke, and her eyelids‘ otherwise have been saved, is frequently bent at 
were seldam lifted above the jewels beneath‘the outset by some seemingly trifling circum- 
them. Deep, heavy sighs were at intervals; stance, into a course which leads to accumulated 
heaved from her bosom. One day she rallied, and }sin and sorrow. But he has gone. 
by assurances of the perfect peace of her spirit,) Strangely was fulfilled the Gipsey’s Prophecy. 
endeavored to comfort her weeping mother. ; 
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TO A RIVER. 





BY HENRY H. PAUL 





Gvorious river! gleaniing through green vales, ‘In softest dalliance with thy dimpling cheeks.— 
Covering thy breast with burnished tints, ‘ Now gently gliding with a wavy pace— 


llove to mark thee decked in crimson robes, ‘ Now curling bright to catch the juice of grapes 
Sporting and leaping ’neath the radiant sun. ‘ That hang in rich, round clusters from the trees, 
Smooth is thy face, ‘mid banks of glittering sand, ‘ Bending down to drink as ’t were, the lightness 
Dazzling the eye like brilliant sapphires ‘ From thy ruby lip. Thy banks are skirted 
Strown on beds of silver. The golden fish . { With moss-grown oaks and nestling eglantines, 
Like living stars shoot through thy mirrory waters; ‘ Which twining into gay, ambrosial bowers, 

The birds above thee sing with mellow throats, ‘ Rear haunts for lovers, where at twilight’s hour, 
And ozier buds bend nodding o’er thy brow ‘ They offer up their orisons to God. 
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THE OLD SEXTON. 





BY JOHN ARDEN. 





‘“‘ A grave-maker; the houses that he makes last till dooms-day.’»—HaM_er. 


In the early part of my life, not two hundred} ing set speeches; and standing upon some grave 
rods from my father’s door was a grave-yard, in‘ that was greening and freshening in the pleasant 
which I loved dearly to play. Its mounds of; sun, leaning upon his spade, who could have had 
graves, its hollows between them, where the grass; more aids to eloquence than he—the floor of the 
grew, its monumental stones, its silence, all were House of Commons would not bear comparison 
delights and joys to me in my young youth. An‘ with the spot where he stood, and to the spade, 
hour alone there was pleasanter to me perhaps $ the crutch of Chatham was but the wave of a 
than an hour with my companions on the green. play actor’s wand; beneath him was the pathetic 
There were so many things to discover. ]t was}grave, and in his hand the symbol of a mighty 
to me as a well-loved book is to many men, a power. 
thing in the most common and perused passages ¢ I never have wandered very far from my native 
of which I could ever find something new. I have} village, and saw the old man often. The last time 
chased butterflies there—was it not a satire upon$I saw him he was evidently failing fast; but years 
the objects we pursue in the vast grave-yard of{ had ministered kindly to him—his hair was white 
the outer world? And stretched by one of the }and his face rugged, but in the lines and nooks of 
graves, whet’ nothing but silencg and the grass-? its wrinkles there lingered pleasant and beautiful 
hopper made music to me, I have passed enough) expressions; flowers among the crags, and the tear 
of the summer hours of my childhood to have made ; that would roll down his cheek was purer than the 
me a poet, had it been in me to be such I{mountainstream. It fell from a fountain whose 
learned my alphabet partially there—I found my ( naiads were charity and love. 
books in stones. It was undoubtedly a strange} He was something of an educated man, an Eng- 
sight to see a child of my age seated upon the‘ lishman, and tolerably read in some of the. old 
grass, his infant mind grasping at the mystery of{ books of his native land. Thinking among his 
an unknown letter—and one apt at drawing com-? graves had done much to solemnize and soften his 
parisons might have found exercise for his faculty } thoughts. 
in the contrast between the young mind thus puz-§ ‘Iam failing,” said he to me the last time I 
zled, and in the soul of him whose body was in thej;saw him. ‘I am growing old, but what of that, 
grave below, to whom time was; who had es-;I have lived happily—I have dug my own grave 
caped the restriction of this life, that apron-string > and those of all whom I cared much for, but you, 
of our mother earth. and I shall die happy. Was it hearty Will that 

But was I not thus perusing a part of that from < said ‘ the course of true love never did run smooth ?? 
which all learning is drawn—a record of the past. He was wrong—Will was wrong. .I have loved 
The sage bends over the stern outline of history— my grave-yard dearly—it has been to me a com- 
history the grave-stone of the past. The enthusi-) panion—a good companion—a friend that warned 
ast reads the poet's line, and finds pathos in the ?me from the follies of life, and always advised me 
verse that beautifies the marble above the breast } soberly—I have loved it, and shall [ not soon re- 
of old hours; the metaphysician, like Hamlet in § pose in its arms? Will was wrong. ; 
the grave-yard, muses upon a skull; and the sculp-) ‘I shall have my grave yonder.” There was 
tor’s ideal is but the image upon the tomb-stone eloquence in his tremulous hand as he stretched it 
of another time. ’ out—*‘a pleasant place, isn’t it? And they shall 

But one thing at least my early habitude has put no enclosure around my grave—children can ’t 
given me—it has connected with the sight of? play on it if they do. I wonder what they will 
graves pleasant associations. Pleasant to me now ‘ have for my epitaph. 
that Iam a man, is an hour passed in the mute; ‘Ah, this life is a strange volume,’ said he, 
companionship of graves—old thoughts come back, } smiling, “ with its childhood years of simplicity. 
childhood’s hours are with me, and far away in the ‘ Its humor of actual existence, and its pathetic end, 
vista of years, diminished and made still more de-‘ like an oration, its most eloquent sentences are the 
licate by the distance, I see the child I was of old{ last. What sound lingers on the ear like the ca- 
at play with flowers of life. I remember afflic-{ dence of a last farewell.” 
tions and sorrows of older years and they become} In one thing the old man did me good service. 
pleasant. The lofty hopes, the castles that youths I was about twenty years old, and had long loved 
built in the air, though’they have crumbled, yet ; Kate Danvers with all the warm enthusiastic love 
upon the decaying battlement and fallen arehitec-} characteristic of exactly that age. Kate was a 
ture flaunts the green ivy that time has grown} lively girl, one that though she knew she had my 
around them, and even in ruins they are beautiful $ heart, played with it as a cat does with a mouse, 
still. (or as authors do with that last simile.) She 

It was a village grave-yard this, and the sexton { loved a little exercise of her power, and had infi- 
at the time of my boyhood, was rather an oldish? nite pleasure in the writhings of my heart; yet 
man. Yet he was pleasant to me. He loved to$she was an excellent, artless girl at the bottom, 
talk, and was rather fond—it was probably the} with a love for all the kindnesses of this life, and 
consequence of hearing funeral sermons—of mak-; a heart to be appealed to by any of the world’s 
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noble and affecting things. But she was a tor- 
mentor—when your conversation verged into 
sentiment there was no surety that you would not 
have an answer shocking to your taste. Perhaps 
it would be one where her fancy ran riot, and her 
language degenerated almost into coarseness, and 
then, perhaps, it would be one pitched in the same 
tone of your last sentiment, as if it might be a re- 
frain to the last verse of your song. She was na- 
tural, yet rather wildly natural, not like a land- 
scape in which art has harmonized into accordance 
with its rules; but a scene, not perhaps in exact 
taste, like a scene fresh from nature’s hand, with 
many a feature that Claude Lorraine would not 
have painted. She was beautiful—her eyes were 
blue, (most Kates have black ones,) and there were 
streams of light in them, that you could no more 
tell what they were than you could define the au- 
rora borealis that streaks the clear blue of a win- 
ter night. You could see that they were near her 
soul, as the stars are near heaven. 

There was nothing voluptuous in the expression 
of her countenance. Her lips were thin and deli- 
cately defined, and with the idea of her soul was 
ever associated a kind of coldness—a Grecian 
sculptor might have had such a soul for his ideal. 
Her hair was lightish-brown, and at her smile, it 
seemed as if new rays of light were born into the 
world. She would toy with me. She stood not 
upon the squeamishness of some girls—yet there 
was never an impure thought entered her head— 
she did not seem to know there were such things 
in the world, and she walked boldly, not knowing 
what things were around her. Such was Kate— 
enthusiastic, at times witty; an eye into the beau- 
ties of the outward world, yet sometimes with a 
way wardness in own'ng them; a heart upon which 
the influence of a noble deed was a great power, 
and a spirit and manner that at times were the 
most delicate and exquisite of torments. 

I loved her, and at times was almost persuaded 
she loved me, although she blushed not at my ap- 
proach. Her eyes never looked into mine with 
the softness that some rave about. If my arm 
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“Yes, stars. There is mystery in them—we 
do not understand them, they are not so common 
as your moon. The imagination has to rise to 
them, your moon comes down to you. Its light is 
around you and plays gambols at your feet. Star- 
light never touches the earth—it never plays with 
mud balls. Give me the mysteries of the stars— 
they are the shells upon the shore, your moonshine 
is common sand. Hackneyed sentiment has its 
life in moonshine; but stars, John! It is no won- 
der there were astrologers of old. It is no wonder 
that men fancied stars were influences in the 
world. They influence me now.” 

‘Upon my word! my poetical friend !”’ 

“Do n’t call me poetical, the word is too com- 
mon.” 

** What shall I call you?” 

“ Kate.” 

** And Kate do n’t love moonshine.” 


-~ 


“The moon shines dim in the open air, 
But not a moonbeam enters here,” 


(said she, tapping her forehead with her finger, and 
‘ quoting Christabel. 


“But all without its light can see, 
The chamber carved so curiously ; 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
And all made out of the carver’s brain,” 


answered I continuing the quotation. 

“On your knees, Sir John. You have quoted 
$ poetry to me—kiss our hand and crave pardon?” 

‘‘ What a criminal code you could frame, Kate, 
if all your punishments were like that.” 

“Talk poetry, original poetry to me as much 
‘as you choose. It makes men appear flat, 
\ ridiculous, and funny. But never quote again in 
our presence.”’ 

“Kate you are a wild girl.” 

“Or I should not be here.” 

We walked some little distance in silence. 

«Kate you are wild and wayward in your ima- 
ginations,’’ [ commenced, breaking the silence. 








was about her waist, I never was certain whether $ « You would wish us to think you have no feeling ; 
the next moment it would be suffered to remain, ‘ but, Kate, you have a heart, and all you have ever 
or be thrown off, and I laughed into blushes at the { done has shown it a noble one, a sympathetic one, 
silliness of putting it there. one that can feel and know what love is. And 
It was in the first part of the evening of a plea-} when I tell you, and it is no light lip-language, 
sant summer day that Kate and I had been walk-‘ that I love you, that my soul, my heart are yours, 
ing in the grave-yard. We had been talking about ‘ you know what you possess.”’ 
all the slight subjects of village gossip; but now{ ‘Capital, capital!’? She laughed out—it wasa 
the influences of the hour began to steal upon us, { queer laugh though. ‘ That is the poetry I said 
and I, at least, felt rather poetical. Twilight and } you might always talk. But, John, you know I 
moonshine, as if a firm and ona contract, scrimped ‘ can’t conceive those last as much of a possession— 
out the smallest possible light to the grave-yard. (a calf’s head and pluck, John.” 
We could hear the grass wave and sway to the? “Kate!” 
wind in the neighboring meadows, the moon rolled)  « John!” 
up into the heavens, and stars were born into the} ‘I do believe you love me. You strive to be 
sky like bright thoughts in lofty souls, all the vo-{jocular, but your voice falters. You know that I 
luptuousness of the hour stole over us. The music } am sincere.” 
of our tongues was there, and I, at least, was not) «* Hear me, on thy allegiance hear me.’ Look 
“merry when I heard sweet music.” not at the moon again for months. Eschew me- 
‘Kate, do you love the moonlight,” said I. lancholy, and be not caught again in church-yards 
“ Not much.” with damsels o’ nights. Bah! that moonshine!” 
“Why? Unpoetical ?” ‘Kate, believe me—” 
“Tt softens hearts, and rots fish, and any thing} ‘I believe you are nonsensical.” 
that softens hearts is wrong—they are too sus-{ But her voice flowed not in its smooth and 
ceptible now.” wonted stream, it rippled over a pebble or two 
“You wrong girl you—but is there nothing (that impeded its way. 
beautiful in the night for you, my petulant?” ** Kate, do you not love me ?”’ 
“Yes, John. Stars.” “Certainly, Jack.” She had had time to reco- 


) 
“ Stars ?” (ver, for we had walked perhaps ten steps in silence. 
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*‘ Certainly, who made the purse in your pocket ?; eye were light, and I loved her when upon her 
Who learned you the smile seductive, and the?death-bed. She was truth itself—she was gentle- 
glance oblique? Who taught you the art and mys- } ness—she toyed not like you, Miss (atherine, with 
tery of flattery in its pyschological, metaphysical, }a heart she loved, and that she knew loved her. 
poetical, and soft branches? Who instructed you § She died, and I was alone. This world has but 
in the true line of beauty.in the curving of a boot’s little of true affection in it. It should not be 
outline? And whose imagination created for you ? squandered by caprice. You love my boy here, 
the bright ideal of a cravat tie? Say, first-form } Miss Catherine, give me your hand—yours, John 
scholar, who did all.this, and is my heart, the }—there. What foolish language it was I heard a 
heart of susceptible woman, to be broken by hav-) moment ago,”’ he said, smoothing Kate’s hair ; 
ing such proofs of affection doubted. John do you } “ very foolish—there must not be any more of it. 
suppose—”’ } Do you need the old man’s blessing, that you stand 
She stopped abruptly in her rapid speech; rapid} so still? Take it—I bless you both—and—and 
enough to show that her feelings-were interested, be always open hearted to each other; be always 
and well she might, for immediately before her in open hearted to each other, always,” 
the shadow of a tall tombstone, stood the old; He said as he hobbled away, and as he went he 
sexton. } wiped the tears from his cheek with a trembling 
“Stop,” he said, tremulously, as Kate was urg- > hand. 
ing me to hurry on. ‘Stop, my children, | have) I looked around at Kate—there were tears in 
heard it all, ali; and see there are tears on my her eyes. 
cheeks—it brings to me the time when I was; Her proofs of affection were never doubted from 
young and loved. I loved her when her lip and? that night. 
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LEORA. 


A BALLAD. ss 





BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Tue wine gayly flowed and the festal board smiled, ; Though wildly he speedeth, he deems his pace 


And wild, frenzied laughter night’s stillness de- slow, 

filed— ‘ And to that proud steed he thus murmureth low— 
The ribald song rose on the soft summer air, ‘On Rollo, brave Rollo, T may not delay— 
And angels wept over the fallen ones there! ¢ Leora is calling—too long shall I stay! 


One seizes the wine-cup and fills to the brin— And when wearied nature at length seeks repose, 


Why glares his glazed eye-ball? why palsies each} Over his couch the fierce eye of the lean panther 


limb ? ? glows; 


He hears, soft and low as the dirge of the sea, ‘ The hideous cobra glares down on his rest-— 
“Come hither, my Harold—come hither tome!” —< And strange, noisome reptiles creep over his breast. 
He turns from the banquet—he turns from the{ And o’er him dread 


plants their innoxious dews 
bowl: 


wee 
: P; 
He bursts from the fiends who have darkened his} To lull the worn wretch to his last dreamless 
; 


soul; sleep ; 
. . . . . 4 - 
They call him, in vain, while the red wine doth} Yet on, on he slumbers, unconscious of fear, 


foam, ? Till gay-plumaged birds tell the morning is near. 
He sees but that form, and he hears but that tone. 


. ‘ He fears not, for o’er him, so noiseless and low, 

He has sped far away from that land of the vine, ¢ with golden-hair streaming, and fair, pallid brow, 

‘Mid whose rich, purple clusters dark sin doth €N-} And raiment all spotless, and floating all wide, 
twine; 


She bends o’er the sleeper—his plighted young 
That clime where a soft rose-like languor doth fall, “rn 


The strong to unnerve, and the weak to enthrall. 





ae Deep night o’er the landscape her soft’ning veil threw, 
Heaven bless thee, pale horseman, and aid in a When the spot where he last bade Leora adieu, 
need! 


: : » All hallowed and calm in the moon’s holy light, 
As wildly thou fliest on thy red reeking steed, ‘In its mild, dream-like beauty, first burst on his sight. 


Whose hoof, heard at midnight, the lone one shall § 


start, His breast, when he gazed on those waters of yore, 
As she clasps closer, fonder, her babe to her heart. { Like hers, was as pure as the flow’rets they bore— 
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There thoughts lay reflected from her sunny brow, as wept, till as springs from night’s bosom the 


As pure as that lake’s mirrored imagery now. morn, 
So hope bursts, with rainbow-gleam over griet’s 
But passion’s strong winds in the depths of his soul, storm. 


Had woke the still waters in darkness to roll, 
Till love, which had long with the frenzied tide; A new spell comes o’er him—why doth his form 


SAA OLAS 


striven quake, 
Alone, gleamed to lure him to virtue and heaven. {As the snow-wreath of mist lightly curls from the 
lake ? 
And now when the world in its weariness slept, The phantom-cloud taketh the form he doth know, 


He threw himself down by those waters and wept— } By the sadly soft smile, and the raiment’s pale flow. 





THE BARDS OF GREECE. 


Immortat Barns! renowned of ancient days! 2 Placed a new beacon in refinement’s arch, 

The world’s loved wonder and its wonted praise! ? And lit the pathway of its onward march ; 

Sculptors of nature in her deep-laid plan ’ Seized the loud tocsin—tolled the startling chime, 

Of moulding by her breath majestic man! Whose echo follows still the flight of time! 

Hand-maids of Genius, and her favorites too; Ye! who alone in bold defiance stood 

Creation’s minstrels, to their calling true! To brave the surges of destruction’s flood ; 

Who that draws nigh your humblest flights to} Look o’er the course the “wheels of time” have 
name, run, 

But that he speaks the noblest works of fame! ¢ Behold the mighty works your deeds have done! 

Resplendent ones! who first with skillful eye, $ Fair, sunny Greece! from whose Pierian springs 

Surveyed the flowery paths of poesy ; ’ Have gushed the grandeur of all noble things! 


Who with the “tinkling lyre,” attuned and strung, { From whence the bold conceptions of the mind 
Taught the young Muse to lisp in numbered Have all descended, polished and refined! 

tongue ; ‘ When fruitful science, in her native sphere, 
And from Parnassus, through the world’s wide } Began the journey of her bright career, 


throng, Whilst thought and wisdom flowed as mountain- 
Sent forth the strains of life inspiring song! streams, 
Who sought the fountain’s quiet, cool retreat, ¢ And man was happy in his magic dreams! 
And each green bower filled with music sweet; —¢ Where first upon the splendors of a throne 
Aroused by inspiration’s burnished light, ¢ The twinkling star of freedom dimly shone ; 
Through realms of fancy took their lofty flight; { Whilst mind began to rear its towering head, 
Culled from its boudoirs, floating with perfume, S And march in triumph with bold pageant tread! 


Pearl-spangled gems, and wreaths of lasting bloom ;$ Tuov ! who canst boast with undisputed pride, 
Woke slumbering reason from its slothful dream, —_$ Of far eclipsing all the world beside 


And swelled its fountain to a far-famed stream! ‘In deeds of valor—triumphs—honors—fame, 
Who burst the fetters, which till then confined, ¢ Strown o’er thy soil, and lavished on thy name! 
In hopeless gloom, the powers of mankind ; ; Yes, thou art great o’er others all below, 

Stormed the mind’s prison—bade its goaler flee, —_¢ But great because—thy Bards have made thee so! 


_~ 


Released their race from mould’ring shackles free ; ¢ 
And on the ruins of ignorance unfurled 
Improvement’s standard o’er a ruined world! 


Illustrious shades! companions of the past, 

Broad is the shadow which your labors cast! 

‘ Bright is the halo which with brilliance glows 

' Throughout the land wherein ye long repose, 

Fair yet the wreaths formed from the laurels 


LSA 


~ 


Time-honored founders! ye who first made known 
The hidden plains of wisdom’s corner-stone ; 





Laid the foundation of that noble art 5 boughs, 

Which oped a pathway to the human heart! ’ Which once adorned your aged poetic brows! 

O’er all the senses flung its wide control, ‘ Sweet move the strains ye ’ve sung in olden time— 
And captive took the portals of the soul! The proudest relics of your favored clime, 
Shattered the beam which nobleness oppressed, Peace to your mausoleums—grateful peace! 
Curbed the wild passions of the furious breast, § Live on in triumph honored Barps or GREECE! 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT FIRE OF 1845. 





BY KAUST. 





_I wap spent the evening with some choice spi- standing on, and I had been obliged to direct the 
rits and was returning to my hotel at some of the; stream from my pipe on the roof and sides, and 
small hours of the morning when my attention? through a gable window which looked out upon 
was suddenly arrested by the pealing of fire bells, the house on which I stood. But while I was 
and the rumbling of the engines on the pavement.‘ exerting myself in fancied security on the roof, 
Thinking it one of the small fires that are ofthe enemy was insidiously cutting off my retreat 
nightly occurrence in New York, and deeming it; below. The lower portion of the house was en- 
quite unnecessary to volunteer my services, as’ veloped in flames and I was alone on the roof. 
there happened by this time to be quite a stream‘ The hurried order was bruited through the hoarse 
of firemen pouring down in the direction of the trumpet to leave the building, but the warning 
fire, toward the lower part of Broadway, I was{came to me too late. All the avenues of retreat. 
about pursuing my way to my hotel, when I saw ( were cut off. I dared not venture down, for the 
the whole heavens illuminated bya lurid glare; smoke was already making its way through the 
over the locality of the fire. Concluding that it‘ aperture in the roof from the rooms below, and 
must be a conflagration of more than ordinary‘ having stretched myself out on the roof, leaning 
magnitude, I threw myself into the stream of par-‘ my head over the gutter, I could see the flames at 
tially dressed citizens and bawling firemen, and’ some distance below bursting through the second 
ran down in the direction of Wall street. Ar-' story windows: Here, then, was a dreadful death 
rived at the scene of the conflagration I found: staring me in the face, to escape from which no 
several stores and buildings enveloped in flames,‘ human effort would be available. For the house 
and the fire companies that had already arrived} upon which I stood was at the end of a block and 
busily engaged in efforts to arrest the progress of’ there was no retreat from the dreadful element 
the devouring element. How I was employed in‘ that encompassed me. * But the catastrophe was 
the commencement I never could find out. I precipitated sooner than I expected. The adjoin- 
know that [ rushed through a building that was>ing house, which had long been enveloped in 
on fire and mounting a shed in the yard, employed } flames, had fallen, with the exception of the end 
myself in dashing water in at the back windows. ‘ wall which overlapped the roof upon which I 
But presently from the rapid advance of the flames‘ stood. I had scarcely risen to an erect position 
aided by the inflammable nature of the commodi- ? when that too gave way, and falling over upon my 
ties stored up in the burning buildings, my position > last frail remnant of safety, carried it down with 
soon became untenable. I next found myself on‘ a tremendous crash, into the gulf of flame below. 
the roof of a tall brick building, playing upon the‘ I had providentially retreated to the utmost verge 
adjacent house, which was being fast devoured by { of my circumscribed limits, and at the moment 
the insatiate flames. But how I got up there? of the crash I had grasped the chimney and to 
heaven only knows I remember getting up to‘ that I now clung, standing on the gable, a wall 
the highest story and bringing the force of the? scarcely sixteen inches thick, with a void on one 
stream from the pipe which I held in my hand to} side that seemed to my frenzied sight almost illi- 
‘bear on one particular spot in the ceiling, for the‘ mitable, and on the other, far below, a chaos of 
purpose of forcing an opening. In this I suc-? fire and a wreck of broken masonry and wood 
ceeded, but I cannot imagine how I got through,‘ work. But that was not my only danger, for the 
as there was no ladder and nothing to stand upon} air which I inhaled wasa compound of smoke and 
by which I could raise myself within reach of the ‘ sparks, and I breathed with the utmost difficulty 
orifice. I must have mangled my hands terribly ‘I took out my pocket handkerchief and applied it 
as I still bear the marks upon them, although I? to my mouth and nostrils. I was thus enabled 
was then totally unconscious of any pain from the ;}to breathe more freely and to inhale purer air 
injuries I sustained. At all events, I got upon’ through its folds. In order to secure myself 


the roof and commenced playing energetically on 
the adjacent building. 


flames gained upon us not by slow degrees, but 
by vast leaps and bounds. The different separate 
sheets of flame had now united into one vast 
volume, lapping the devoted bnildings in its em- 


braces, and creating in its midst a mighty whirl- ‘ 
‘shower which fell around. and which was carried, 


wind that gave it intensity and direction. Faster 


and faster it approached the building upon which : 
>on the wings of the wind. The hoarse blasts of 


I stood over the ruins of that which I was endea- 
voring to extinguish, and flapping in my face with 
its forked tongues as if in mockery of my abortive 


attempts, it compelled me to give way. But we: 


steadily disputed every inch of ground with our 
fearful enemy. 


playing was considerably higher than that I was} 


3* 


But, though more than a: 
hundred brave fellows seconded my efforts, the ‘ 
‘ were enveloped in flame, and all around me was 
one mass of glowing fire. Far below I could see 


‘gration crowded with human beings. 


‘somewhat against the danger of falling, I sat 


The scene around me 
Hundreds of houses 


down astride the wall. 
was of terrific grandeur. 


all the avenues leading to the scene of the confla- 
Firemen 
were plying their humane task under a fiery 


as J afterward learned, for miles out of the city, 


many trumpets, the roaring of the fierce flames, 
the cries of wounded men, and the shrieking of 
women joined to the crash of falling buildings, 
formed a combination of sounds calculated to 


The house upon which I was }appal the stoutest heart, but which produced in 


one who was exposed to“immediate death and 
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expecting every moment to be swallowed up in} however, unavailing for this purpose. He was 
the sea of fire beneath me a sort of unnatural {determined to rescue me or perish in the endeavor. 
exhilaration of spirits. The smoke no longer | But alas! the longest ladder that could be pro- 
stopped my breath, and I recollect flinging my {cured was much too short and he was compelled 
arms about and shouting in mad glee as I saw to lash another to it. This was promptly raised 
the flames careering in the air and as the strange ‘against the wall, but even this was too short by 
and multifarious sounds ascended from the stormy ‘some feet. I saw that they were about to lower 
conflict below. I must have been at this time {it again for the purpose of adding to its length, 
delirious, as I was altogether insensible for atime { but I felt that the delay necessary for this pur- 
of the almost certainty of the dreadful death that { pose would be fatal to me, and I made signs to 
threatened me. But I was soon recalled to a‘them to move it to the lowest portion of the wall, 
sense of my condition. The fire had conquered {and that I would endeavor to work myself toward 
the masses of wood-work and masonry that were jit. The wall slanted down from the centre to 
lying against the lower portion of the wall on{ both extremities. I thought that I could work 
which I sat. I began to perceive that the wall‘ myself out by degrees to the extremity, and thus 
grew warmer and warmer by degrees, and the‘ reach the ladder, as there was a fall of several 
hot breath welled up from the burning mass be- i feet from the point where I was to the end of the 
neath and almost stifled me. I tore off the upper} wall. The ladder was moved immediately ac- 
portion of my clothing and placed them under me. } cording to my suggestion, for my figure was now 
I had been hitherto immersed in perspiration. {thrown into full relief by the blazing sky behind 
. Now my skin became dry and parched; I felt a{me, and thus every gesture of mine was easily 
painful sensation in my throat and palate, and I }distinguishable. And now I saw a figure mount 
concluded, (and not without gratitude to Heaven )the ladder, at first with rapid steps, then cau- 
for saving me from the dreadful agony of a death ) tiously, as if fearing that the rapid motion might 
by fire,) that I was dying. In this fearful extre- {cause such a vibration as would shake down the 
mity I again applied my handkerchief to my { wall, which was supposed to be upon the point 
mouth and by this means I again breathed more} of falling. [ made a simultaneous effort to move 
freely. A thought struck me that 1 might attract {toward the ladder. But, horror of horrors! I 
attention by throwing pieces of mortar on the {found that the wall was so hot that my hands 
heads of the crowd. It was evident that nobody } were scorched at the touch. I had been pre- 
Was conscious of my being alive,—my comrades . vented from feeling the extreme heat of the bricks 
having reported me as having beeu buried among § by the clothes upon which I sat, and thus I was 
the ruins of the house,—and any efforts of my { unconscious of the degree of heat which they had 
lungs would be entirely unavailable. Detaching }in the meantime attained. There was now no- 
some fragments of mortar, I flung them down on }thing for it but to submit to my fate as best I 
the heads of those below. They produced an} might, or to make a desperate effort to cross the 
effect contrary to that I expected. I saw the‘ burning barrier that intervened between me and 
people move out precipitately from the wall anda (life. My brother, (for [ could now recognize his 
speaking trumpet warned persons to stand from’ voice and features) had by this time mounted 
under, that the wall was falling. ‘There was a‘ nearly to the top of the ladder, and was calling to 
tumultuous rush to escape from the supposed‘ me to approach. At the tones of his voice and 
danger, and the people after getting to some dis-} with the means of safety full in view, the desire 
tance looked up to the wall which they expected } of life, which my agonized suffering had nearly 
every moment would fall. I now gesticulated } extinguished, revived within me, and I was in- 
with my arms to attract attention, and soon had} spired with an indomitable determination to en- 
the joyful satisfaction of hearing shouts proclaim- ‘dure the amount of suffering necessary to secure 
ing that there was a man on the wall. But the{my safety. I essayed to move myself toward 
hope which sprung up within me vanished when} the ladder, but the first attempt caused me dread- 
I reflected upon the difficulty of rescuing me un-‘ ful suffering. My hands and limbs were galled 
der existing circumstances. The flames were ‘and scorched. In order to secure my balance, I 








mounting so rapidly that a delay of a few minutes 
would put me beyond all hopes of rescue. Be- 
side, the wall was already so heated as to blister 
my flesh, and I feared I should not have nerve 
sufficient to bear the torture of my present posi- 


, was obliged to press my knees close to the wall, 
~as one does when on horseback to secure his seat 
‘in the saddle. I had, beside, to move cautiously 
‘and slow@y, as the slightest loss of equilibrium 
; would have precipitated me from my perilous po- 


tion. It was, moreover, doubtful whether any (sition. I have said that the first move forward 
one would venture up to my rescue, under the caused me intense agony. But I could neither 
impression that prevailed that the wall was fall-‘ stop nor recede. So mustering up all my resolu- 
ing. But it was, as I afterward learned, now ‘tion and compressing my teeth inan agony of pain 
whispered about among the crowd, that the per-}(1 found afterward that I had made them meet 
son on the wall could be no other than myself, through my nether lip) TY bear the mark of the 
and there was one present whom no dangers could) wound to this day,) I moved forward. O, God! 
restrain from attempting my rescue. My brothers it was a dreadful struggle. At every movement 
had heard, with feelings which I will not attempt‘ my flesh was actually scorched on my bones. 
to describe, that I had met my death among the <I uttered no cry, but with compressed breath, 
burning ruins of the house, and he still hovered } still struggled on; although every time I put 
around it half frantic, and determined, if possible, down my hands I felt the flesh shrivel up and the 
to rescue my remains. Upon the first intimation ; sinews contract. * * * * 
that there was a living being on the top of the; I at length gained the ladder. Exerting my- 
wall, he hurried to procure a ladder for the pur-? self for a last effort, I threw my feet over the 
pose of ascending to my assistance. Every body \ wall, and hanging on by my hands gained a foot- 
attempted to dissuade him from what was looked {ing on the ladder. Two steps more, and I felt 
upon as so rash an attempt. All efforts were, {myself supported by my brother’s arms. The 
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last thing I remember, was the cheer with which) in bandage;, with that kindest of friends and phy- 
he was greeted as he sprang down the three or} sicians, D ctor , sitting by my bedside. 
four last steps of the ladder, holding me in his ; Months ela sed before I fully recovered fre n the 
arms. | then sunk into utter insensibility. } consequences of that awful night, and I still bear 

[When consciousness returned, I found myself} on my person the scars of the dreadful injuries I 
lying in my own bed, swathed from head to foot, § received. | 
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STANZAS. 





BY LYNDE ELLIOTT. 





How oft, when on my couch reclining, 
Home of my youth! I think of thee; 

When all sweet memories combining, 
Conspire from hence to make me flee. 

Could I but ramble as in childhood ; 
Could I all powerful ties unbind ; 

Soon would I seek you, beauteous wild-wood, 
Where oft I’ve met with loved ones kind. 

Then would my heart, all free from sadness, 
Revel in joys now seldom felt ; 

My cares would then be turned to gladness, 
My soul rejoice, as when I knelt 

At shrine most holy, where devotion 
Like a bright halo round me shone; 

And where each pure, each fond emotion, 
Was breathed to one, to one alone. 

Oh! could I once more see the dwelling 


Could I revisit once the river, 
Where, with my youthful playmates gay, 
I swam, and fished, and gambolled, ever 
The foremost one in romp and play ; 
Then would no thought of wo come o’er me, 
The feelings of my heart to blight; 
Those hallowed scenes would soon restore me, 
Gay childhood’s bliss, young Hope’s pure light. 
Oh! must I be a wanderer ever 
Far from the loved ones of my youth ? 
Will Time each chord of feeling sever, 
Which bound me unto Love and Truth? 
Oh no! for she who gave direction 
To my young spirit, bade me raise 
My hopes to Heaven, seek His protection 
Who worthy is of highest praise. 
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Then might I cherish every feeling— 


In which my happiest hours were passed ; * Defying Time’s corroding breath— 
And hear my much loved sisters telling Which erst, in youth, came o’er me, stealing 
Of childhood’s joys—too bright to last ; ( The thorn from Care, and fear from Death! 
—__—_—_—_—_$_.+2—______—_ 


THE STAR OF VIRTUE. 


Txoven far and wide, the trump of fame, Though man may be with talents blest, 


May sound the mighty victor’s name, ’ Of envied wealth, and power possessed, 
If Virtue’s star emits no ray If Virtue’s star meets not his view, 
To guide and light the bero’s way; § Nor lights the course his steps pursue ; 
Though glory’s light may round him shine, Though mid the festive circles he, 
And laurel wreaths his brow entwine, } The gayest of the gay may be, 
Though all that meets the eye is fair, Though all that meets the eye is fair, 
Yet think not inward peace is there. $ Yet think not inward peace is there. 
( 
Though every eye delights to trace ‘ Though life may have bright sunny hours, 


The charm of youthful Beauty’s grace, 
If Virtue’s staf no halo sheds, If Virtue’s star withdraws its light, 
Around the path that Beauty treads; There ’s naught can yield a pure delight; 
Though smiles more bright than morning’s ray, ° Though blest is he whose onward way, 
May oer her lovely features play, Is guided by its steady ray, 

Though all that meets the eye is fair, ° Then all that meets the eye is fair, 

Yet think not inward peace is there. And inward peace is ever there. 


And pleasure strew its path with flowers, 


ner 
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THE ITALIAN REFUGEE. 


Tue demon of despotism still reigns triumphant ; refugees who sought an asylum in that city, where 
throughout the eastern half of Europe, and his) they might enjoy those rights denied them by the 
minions, from the haughty autocrat, who has} existing powers of their native country. He was 
drained the heart of Poland of its blood, down-; born within the limits of the Pontifical States, 
ward, through Metternich, to the pettiest venal {and educated to one of the learned professions at 
officer of the absolute monarchs, stand as sentinels ‘ the University of Bologna. With talents naturally 
upon the watchtower, ready to detect and punish ; superior, and with those talents developed and 
the slightest encroachments upon his power. } matured by cultivation and reflection; with an 
Freedom, there is but a name, and liberty a by- ; intuitive conviction of the great primal truth, 


word. The efforts of humanity toward an up- 
ward progress are effectually paralyzed, her 
aspirations therefore suppressed. Hope, languid, 
discouraged, depressed, can derive no consolations 
for the future from the records of the past or the 
truths of the present. She lives upon the en- 
couragement alone of one eternal truth, magnus 
est veritas et prevalabit. 

While every man who dares to utter even the 
primary principles of freedom is banished, be he 
noble, or gentle, or civil, to the desolate snows 
and mountain glaciers of Siberia, or condemned, 
like Pellico and Gonfalonieri, to the dungeon’s 
gloom, or politically executed, like Count Porro.* 
or ostracised, like hundreds who might be named, 
and left to seek anasylum wherever he can find it, 
or compelled, by the force of circumstances, to 
become a voluntary exile from his native land, 
a self-devoted refugee in countries where thought 
and action are free, or at least less trammeled; 
while the Argus eyes of government glare like the 
fiery orbs of vision of an incubus, upon the pass- 
port of every one who attempts to enter the do- 
minions of despotism; while those who are de- 
sirous of entering those dominions, are uncere- 
moniously seized and condemned to prison without 
even the mummery of a mock-trial, and thus 
placed beyond the hope, unless by some almost 
miraculous intervention, as was the case with Dr. 
S. G. Howe, of communicating a knowledge of 
their situation to those who might rectify the 
outrage; while even the nobility of Russia are 
virtually deprived of the liberty to travel in 
western Europe, where they might become ac- 
quainted with more liberal institutions; while 
every journal tinctured in the slightest degree 
with the principles of republicanism, is refused 
admittance into the territories of Austria; while 
every avenue which might become the channel 
for the dissemination of democratic doctrines is, 
by these and other means, effectually closed, there 
is but little prospect of the political regeneration 
of the East. Tyranny must yet awhile forge the 
fetter and fix the manacle, chuckle in his glory, 
rejoice in his supremacy, and gloat over the 
miseries of the shackled mind. 


During my residence in Paris, I became inti- 


mately acquainted with one of the many Italian 


* After the last émeute of the liberals, in Italy, Count 
Porro, whose sons were educated by Silvio Pellico, was 
condemned to death, and his execution was recorded in the 
archives of the government. His effigy was executed, 
while he was secretly permitted to take refuge in a foreign 
country. In 1839, when the Emperor of Austria was 


crowned with * the iron crown’ at Milan, an amnesty, ) 


under certain restrictions, was granted to the exiles from 
the Lombardo-Venitian States. The friends of Porro 
applied to the officers of government for his return, but 
their request was peremptorily denied. ‘ Porro is dead,” 
said they, “our books record him so, and hence he eannot 
return !”? : 


(in the support of those opinions 


}that ‘all men are born free and equal ;’” with a 
Spirit 
‘ ‘That could not bend, and would not bow,” 
‘because, forsooth, it rested itself upon the pedestal 
}of immutable justice, he was led clearly to per- 
{ceive the thraldom of his countrymen, to deplore 
‘their condition, and eventually to endeavor to 
break the chains which were binding them to the 
dust. Immediately after the Freuch revolution 
: of the trots jours, in 1830, some of the influential 
‘persons in Paris, those who had taken an active 
‘part in the measures which resulted in the de- 
’thronement of Charles the Tenth, and the eleva- 
)tion of Louis Philippe to the sovereignty, com- 
‘municated, by letter, with their liberal friends in 
‘Italy. ‘* Now,” said they, in effect, ‘‘is the time 
for you to throw off the yoke. We will assist 
>you. Depend upon us as allies.’ The few free 
‘spirits of Italy rejoiced at this intelligence, and 
acted accordingly, but they looked in vain to the 
(French for assistance or support. Those who had 
surged them onward to revolt, deserted them in 
‘the hour of trial. Pledges were broken, pro- 
‘mises forgotten, good faith despised. 
The refugee 6f whom I speak called together, 
‘in his native city, those who were of like opinions 
with himself, and who were ready “ to do or die”’ 
They armed 
themselves and marched toward Rome, receiving 
‘large additions to their numbers in every town and 
village through which they passed. Having 
‘arrived within two days’ march of the gates of 
‘the ‘‘ eternal city,’ their army numbered about 
‘three thousand men. At this juncture they re- 
ceived intelligence that a large army of Austrians 
‘was marching upon them. Their troops being 
undisciplined, and far less numerous than those of 
‘their opponents, it was at length considered as 
‘‘ the better part of valor’ not to risk the hazard of 
a battle with such fearful odds against them. They 
accordingly relinquished their enterprise, dis- 
, banded, and laid down their arms. Many of them 
are now in banishment, and others, like Signori 
R , the refugee in question, are in voluntary 
exile. 


~ 








‘ In Signor R the love of country was an in- 
;Herent principle, it was an element in his con- 
‘stitution, a portion of the warp and woof of his 
very nature. Italia la bella was the cynosure of 
his heart, the idol of his first unsophisticated affec- 
‘tion. He loved her, not for her mellow skies 
and vine-clad valleys alone, but for the sake of his 


‘fellow-men, whose destiny had placed them there, 
for the hallowed memories connected with her 
earlier ages, her greatness, her success in arts and 
‘arms, her possession of universal empire, and for 
) the hope of better days to come, when she shall 


~ 
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again resume a lofty station among the nations of ; of establishing, as soon as possible, this ‘ Uni- 
the world, and when, instead of grinding her sub- ‘ versal-Republic,” in which the freedom of speech 
jects to the dust, she shall protect them with the‘ would be guarantied to every individual. He 
gis of liberty, and extend above them the panoply ‘ looked thoughtful, a momentary shadow passed 
of justice and of truth. With the unblenching {over his countenance but ‘‘ vanished as it came,” 
eye of faith he looked forward to this emancipa- {and he exclaimed with much enthusiasm, “ Very 
tion and renovation, he saw, in prophetic vision, ‘ well, the time 22/7 come when such a government 
the glories of that day in which the pheenix shall ‘shall be formed, although you and I may not live 
arise from the desolate ruins of Rome, from her ;to see it. Or,—’’ continued he, after a pause in 
forums and her capitol, and the City of the Seven‘ which he struck his hand upon his forehead, “ or, 
Hills shall as far transcend her former greatness,{if it never should come, it is at least a great 
as in the palmiest days of her olden time, she {consolation to believe that it will, a consolation 
excelled the nations that became her vassals.) which will cheer me until the hour of death.” 
Whenever Italy was made the subject of oe eee said he, changing the subject as if it 
sation, his glowing, sowthern eye assumed an ex-(‘ were painful to him, ‘let us take a walk—the last 
pression of melancholy, his countenance became { thagwe shall take together.’ I cheerfully com- 
dejected, his head fell forward with the chin upon? plied. We went to the gardens of the Luxem- 
his breast, and, after sitting thus silently for a few; bourg Palace. It was a lovely morning and the 
moments, he would lift his hand, raise his eyes‘ garden was in the ultimatum of its beauty. The 
toward heaven, and burst forth in a rapturous } numerous statues, now, alas! mutilated by the 
panegyric upon his ancient countrymen, a dirge > sacrilegious mobs of the revolutions through 
of mourning over those of the present day, or an{ which they have passed, were exhibited to the 
enthusiastic prophecy in regard to those who are§ best advantage, being beautifully relieved by a 
yet in the unrevealed mysteries of the future.{ back-ground of the redundant foliage of the trees 
**It is impossible,” exclaimed he, at one time, } before and beneath which they are placed. Swans 
‘that the people who, at the time of the Christian} were bathing their glorious breasts in the cireular 
era, as well as for a long period both before and} reservoir, the lilacs and smal! flowers of the gar- 
after that epoch, were the rulers of the world, a{ den, as well as the magnificent avenue of horse- 
people which during the middle ages and since? chesnuts that extends from the garden to the 
that time have furnished such men as Dante,? Royal Observatory, were in full bloom, and the 
Alfieri, Ariosto, Tasso, Columbus, Galileo, Cas-} fresh morning air was laden with their luxurious 
sini, Palladio, Michael Angelo and Canova should$ perfume. Birds were singing in the adjacent 
forever remain in their present state of humilia-{ groves, groups of children were jumping the rope, 
tion. Italy shall yet see better days. Her hour? and the glad shout of the school-boy, engaged in 
of redemption is at hand.” some game of recreation, rang merrily through 

R was a great admirer of Daniel O’Con-‘the air. The place had never appeared so beau- 
nell. During conversation, [ once remarked that { tiful, although I had visited it a hundred times, 
some of the views of the Irish Orator were rather {and I almost involuntarily exclaimed “ Is n’t this 
ultra. ‘Ultra!’ exclaimed he, ‘Il n-y-a pas) magnificent!? Poor R ; I had touched a 
d’ ultraisme!”—he spoke French as if it were‘spring which vibrated in the deepest recesses of 
his mother tongue—‘ there is no such thing as‘his heart. ‘Yes,’ said he, quoting the language 
ultraism! There are but two principles, Truth} of the Abbé de la Mennais, in his ‘‘ Paroles d’ un 
and Error, and the moment a man overleaps the} Croyant,” ‘“‘yes, these trees are beautiful, and 
boundaries of one he falls within those of theSthese flowers are beautilul, but they are not the 
other.” trees nor the flowers of my native land. They 

A favorite idea with R , one upon which; have no language for me. The Fxile is every 
he frequently spoke, was, that at no very distant pe- } where alone —These songs are delightiul, but the 
riod all the existing governments shall be de-)griefs and the joys which they awaken are not 
stroyed, and the people of the whole world will‘ my griefs and joys. The Exile is every where 
uuite to form a Universal Republic. alone.”’ 

I was on the point of leaving Paris to prosecute? At parting, he seized my hand within both of 
my journey through the South of Europe. R.}his own, and overwhelmed me with a torrent of 
called upon me with a heart yearning for hiss good wishes which came so rapidly that with my 
home as “ the hart panteth for the water-brooks’’‘ cold northern temperament it was impossible to 
and as the caged bird longeth to fly away to the: find a niche wherein to crowd a word. As the 
groves and forests of its youth. He poured out the{ only resource [ waited patiently until he had 
whole burthen of his spirit, a spirit wounded and $ ended and then wished him ‘the same.” Here- 
bleeding, fettered and enthralled,—and then added‘ upon, maugre the crowd in the streets, he saluted 
**T cannot go with you. Be it so. But I can{ me 4!’ Italienne upon both cheeks, which would 
give you a word of advice. While you are inal] have been well enough had it not been that 
Italy never speak of politics if you would avoid } although considerably advanced beyond the baca- 
difficulty and danger.’”** Hereupon, in a serio-‘ laureate age of thirty, a razor had never touched 
humorous manner I reminded him of the necessity § his face. ; 

* Prince Puckler Muskau, in his ‘‘ Travels in Great) , R has returned to Italy but not to his na- 
Britain” says, “‘ Were I to give a few universal rules to; tive States. He is residing in Tuscany, where, he 
a young traveler, I should counsel him thus:—In Naples‘ informs me by letter, he has received a visit from 


treat the people brutally, in Rome be natural, in Austria) 1; ‘ ; fe ‘ 
don’t talk politics, in France give yourself no airs, in Ger- his friends and is — life much more than 


many a great many, and in England don’t spit!’ when in Paris. 
. 
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A GLANCE AT POTH SIDES; 


OR, WHICH WAS THE GENTLEMAN? 





BY W. P. EWING, 





* Wuo is that gentleman ?” asked Amelia Lin-> But now for a word of explanation. Well, the 
ton, of her cousin, Christalya Blake, as a splendid‘ cousins, Amelia and Christalya, were about the 
carriage, drawn by two noble-looking grays,{same age, good-looking, etc., etc. As to their 
dashed past the window. ‘religious and political opinions we shall say no- 

“ Where ?” asked Christalya, closing the Suck ‘thing. With their different ideas in regard to gen- 
she had been reading, and turning to look,—‘tility, the reader is acquainted. Christalya was 
“ Where? that serious-looking gentleman, walk-( on a visit at her cousin’s on the evening on which 
ing up the other side of the street ?” the conversation we have given took place—the 

‘OQ, pshaw, Chris., no; I hope you don’t call} evening on which Mr. James Danton, the merchant, 
that fellow a gentleman,” retorted Amelia, witha‘ and Bob Armaud, the blacksmith, passed, the one 
scornful smile ; — “‘ why, that ’s Bob Armaud, the ‘ in his carriage, the other on foot. 
blacksmith.” These two gentlemen, or perhaps we should say 

‘And where is your gentleman ? I see nobody? individuals, were about the same age, twenty-six 
else.” or twenty-seven. 

‘“‘ Why, in that carriage,”? and Amelia pointed’ Danton was a merchant. He had in early life 
to the shining coach, whirling along, enveloped in} been a clerk ina store, and was known as a wild 
a cloud of dust. and profligate young fellow. Of a family which 

“Then, coz, you measure gentlemen, or distin-} claimed kindred with zodle blood ! he had imbibed 
guish them rather; by their coats and carriages ;’?} some strange notions. Old Alexander Pope has 
and Christalya turned her large blue eyes upon‘ said— 
her, and, without giving hor time to reply, inquired, 
‘* Now, what ¢s a gentleman?” 

Amelia studied some time; but the question 
appeared to be what some modern disputants term 7e shall not say how it was with Danton’s sense. 
a “knotty” one, and at last she answered— } But inflated with the idea that he was descended 

“ That isa pretty hard term to define. In fact > from royalty, and was better than the mass of 
I can’t explain it; nevertheless, I know a gentle-) mankind, his attention was not turned to the pur- 
man from a mechanic, when I see him.” Ssuit in which he was engaged. The consequence 

** Then, according to your ideas, Amelia, the‘ was, his employers soon became dissatisfied, and 
man that eats his bread in the sweat of his brow, ? informed him they would try and get along with- 








“Pride, where wit fails, steps into our defense, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense.” 


is not a gentleman !”’ ’ _ . (out his assistance. 
“Yes; and I hope cousin Chris. doesn’t thinks Entirely destitute of enterprise, he returned to 
different,” retorted Amelia. ‘his father’s and lounged around, doing nothing, and 


‘Indeed, Amelia,’ said Christalya, turning; not very anxious to be employed in any calling 
another look upon her, ‘I should be sorry, very $ either for pleasure or profit. 
sorry indeed, to ever harbor such nacaneets. 3 After remaining in indolence about two years, 
For my part, I consider Bob Armaud, the black-< his grandmother, who was the widow of a revolu- 
smith, as you term him, in derision, quite as much { tionary officer, and received a pension from govern- 
of a gentleman, as the ‘ paitited lizard of society,’ ? ment, advised him to take her fortune,—she being 
who has just passed in his shining coat and gilded $ far advanced in life,—and try his hand in merchan- 
coach.” $dising. Danton, who was now about twenty-two, 
‘‘ Fudge, coz,” interrupted Amelia, ‘‘ what gen-{ seeing such a good opportunity of being his own 
tlemanly traits has Mr. Bob Armaud in his char-} master, and going “on his own hook,’’ embraced 
acter, that interests you in him so much? He >it, and opened a small store. But the notion of 
dresses rough, works hard, does n’t go into genteel being a gentleman haunted him, like an evil genius, 
society, and in fact has n’t one gentlemanly attri-‘ and his habits of indolence still clung to him so 
bute. But that was a gentleman in the carriage.{ that he found business irksome,—in fact, he was 
It was Mr. Danton.”’ too lazy, mentally and physically, to attend to 
‘Be it Mr. Danton, or who it may,” retorted anything, and accordingly he hired a clerk, and 
Christalya, reddening, “he is no more of a gen-\ commenced galloping round the country, dressed 
tleman than Bob Armaud, the blacksmith.” ‘ in fine style. Many of the old folks would shake 
“Bob Armaud, the blacksmith! Heaven pre-; their heads knowingly, as Danton passed them, 
serve us from such gentlemen !”’ exclaimed Amelia, ‘ and exclaim, ‘‘ Pride must have a fall.’”? But, in- 
gayly. “I do believe you’re smitten with that{stead of seeing their prophecies fulfilled, the 
rustic son of Vulcan.” "beheld him ere long with his carriage and maateh 
Christalya was about to reply; but Amelia‘ horses. All the young ladies, of course, were 
sprang from her seat, and exclaiming—* Chris.,} attracted by his dashing manners, and devil-may- 
you ’re incorrigible, I believe; and, as I never‘ care appearance, and many of them thought, like 
liked argument, I'll make my exit,’—skipped} Amelia Linton, that he was a fortune, and a per- 
from the room, leaving Christalya to her euied wane model of a gentleman! 
reflections, which we shall not make public. Armaud, onthe other hand, was a blacksmith— 
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a hard-toiling son of Vulcan, whose anvil could be } town, the latter rented a small, neat house from 
heard ringing from Monday morning till Saturday {some millionaire, and continued to clink away at 
night. He attended to his own business, and ) his anvil. 
knew that in so doing, he was doing his dutytohis} , ‘ ‘ . ° ° e 
God and himself, and conferring a greater benefit . , 
on his country than all the upstart foplings that gunman ! What a change does 
ne — —_ ge hag wae the erg Five years passed, and the fatal red flag of the 
orking father, in whose veins coursed no} auctioneer—that flag, so often cursed by extrava- 
aristocratic blood, false notions of gentility never | t and athrift P dividual d f th 
revented him from pursuing the even tenor of his ) 847° @0¢ spenethn individuals—waved from the 
P ag etiage 8 > window of a splendid mansion up town, whose 
way, or made him think one occupation, or profes- } steps and porticoes were filled with a gaping 
sion, more genteel than another. ' crowd, eager to buy bargains. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to remark, The diy rolled tag. a ae ee 
that Bob Armand, by his honesty and strict busi- | magnificent furniture had changed hands. Yes, 
ness habits, gained the esteem of all whose esteem that mansion, which James Danton, the merchant, 
ag age —— d bed t ‘once called his, was, when the sun went down on 

Bhan, a pd a ene heen aaa ) that spring day, the property of ——Bob Armaud, 
diane the blacksmith, and paid for ! 
During the short space which we skipped over 

Time sped on, and they were married. Yes, } after their marriage, each followed the course we 
reader, would you believe or did you know how‘ have attempted to portray them following previous 
it would be from the first? James Danton and}to that event. The one had led to affluence, the 
Amelia Linton, Bob Armaud and Christalya Blake > ’ other to beggary. 
were married! And while the former, with his} Reader, we will drop the curtain, and inquire— 
lady, moved into his own(?) splendid mansion, up} Which was the gentleman ? 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


WE present to our patrons the first number of a? now passed away. We have kept faith with our 
New Volume of “ Tue Laptes’ GARLAND AND Doar } patrons, and furnished them with a Magazine, 
Maaazine,” with which, we trust, they will be ; which, for the excellence and varied character of its 
pleased. ¢contents, will bear a comparison with any published 

When we assumed its publication a year ago, we ‘at a much higher price, and a number of pictorial 

promised to make it in every respect worthy of po- ‘embellishments from artists of unrivaled excellence 
pular favor, and determined to show how excellent in their profession. 
a periodical could be furnished at a very inconsider-' Our course will be onward. With increased 
able price. Our patrons will, we are confident, ) facilities opened to us, and an earnest determina- 
acknowledge that our promise has been faithfully } tion to place “The Garland” at the head of this class 
kept—that we have presented to them a monthly ° of publications, we enter upon a new volume, 
treat of chaste and excellent articles, and that we | which, our friends may rely upon it, shall be a de- 
possess a just and well-founded claim to their appro-} cided improvement upon the last, excellent as it is 
bation and confidence. \ admitted to have been. 

The people have been frequently imposed upon } We are not insensible to the manifestations of 
by individuals who, embarking without means or \ ) public favor that are continually reaching us, and 
calculation in a precarious enterprise, found them-$ whilst we shall exert ourselves to merit them, may 
selves unable to continue it, and consequently sus- we not hope that our patrons will aid us in our la- 
pended their operations, to the loss of the subscri-)bors by their influence. Every one who now 
bers who placed confidence in their plausible and? takes “The Garland” might easily procure for us 
high-sounding professions and _ promises. Oceur- { one or more new subscribers, and thus strengthen 
rences of this character naturally produced distrust ; our hands, and inspirit our hearts to new endeavors 
in the public mind, and it was against this feeling ‘ ‘in the pemmeusinn of our enterprise. 
that we had to combat, in some degree, when the? Let our readers think of this, and assist us to 
publication of “The Ladies’ Garland” was com- ) swell our list of patrons far beyond that enjoyed by 
menced by us. The time for doubt, however, has; any similar publication ip the country. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FEMALE PIETY. 


WE do not like to suffer a picture to pass without | quences of his errors, and he will tell you that all of 
its comment, for we hold that a picture is instruc-) evil that he suffers is consequent upon a neglect of 
tive, and hence eminently worthy the attention of the ) maternal caution, and what of good is left is the result 
moralist, who should seize on all occasions to direct { of the restraining influence of a mother’s pious pre 
the minds of old and young to objects that will} cepts and pure examples. 
awaken gentle feelings, and lead to profitable reflec-) He litthe knows woman who thinks her light or 
tion. careless. There may be bubbles on the surface, and 

The engraving which enriches the present num-/ the gushing of spirit may sparkle in the sunshine of 
ber of the Garland, represents Female Piety. We) society; but down in her heart is the well-spring of 
mean that it is the representation rather of a pious) piety that knows no diminution—concealing a pro- 
female. He who would represent “female piety,”\ fundity of feeling, and nourishing the roots of affec - 
must draw a multiform figure, who should be en- tion and piety. 
gaged in numerous offices; for, where does not fe-) The picture which is presented to our readers does 
male piety reach? What condition is found into) not we confess present all this—but it presents all 
which that life-preserving quality of our kind does‘ that a picture can—it presents a woman with the 
not infuse itself? In infancy, in youth, in manhood, } evidences of piety—and such a woman is the illus- 
we turn with confidence to the piety of mother, sis-) trator of her sex. She needs only the position to 
ter and wife, to shield us from ourselves. How the } present the virtue—only the creation to exhibit the 
lamp of affection is kept alive in a mother’s bosom } endurance—only the object to pour out her love— 
when every effort of her children seems to be direct-) all is within her, all ability and all will. Only the 
ed to quench its rays; and how in moments of dan-) time and occasion are required, and the character is 
ger and difficulty do these children lift their eyes to{ developed in all its beauty of perfection, as the seeds 
that light and steer thereby, as if it were a pharos on} of the thousand plants, and grasses, and trees are 
the channel’s brink to them. said to be in the earth, and only to need the peculiar 

No one that we have ever heard of, sits down to) stimulant and means of growth, and they come up 
enumerate the advantage which man derives from? to the perfection of their kind. 
woman’s affection, her pious, pure affection, her) We do not deny that woman may do wrong— 
soothing, healing love, her guardian care, that is that she may greatly err—she were else without 
lighted with the light of heaven—no one attempts to) merit in her excellence. It is not the necessity of 
compute this, its sum has never been told—it is in-) her nature, but the quality and proclivity which 
calculable. Her joys are the results of the gratifica-) makes her what she generally is. If the seeds of 
tion of others—her pleasures flow from the delig!* ) various virtues are in her heart, to be brought forth 
of children, husband, friends. She does not look into } by favorable circumstances, as we have hinted in 
her own heart to find what is its separate, its parti-) our comparison above, we are willing to confess, 
cular joy—but she buries the selfish root, and over it) that the hand of the enemy may throw upon the vir- 
plants aflection for, and joy in, another, and these ) gin soil seeds of pernicious plants, and the clouds of 
bud and blossom redolently sweet, and bear fruits of | adversity and evil association may keep from her 
maternal—of womanly piety. ¢ aia the vivifying influences of the sun of truth, so 

How chilled would be the heart of a wife whose } that idle weeds may have a growth in her mind, and 
affections are slighted by her husband, if gushing up? things rank and gross possess it all. 
beside the waters of wife-like love, were not the But not thus is woman’s heart generally, and 
well-springs of maternal feeling. And how little) when piety has its abode there, it becomes the 
would these avail in the high mission of woman, if home, the nursery of all gentle affections, and all 
responsibility to Heaven for all her acts, and indebt-? fruitful virtues. Let those who would estimate the 
edness to Heaven for deep and pious thought which ) price of female piety think of the blessings which 
only her sex may enjoy, were not a part of her} follow virtue in this life, and the high reward which 
heart’s whole life. Ask the virtuous, the eminently awaits it in the life to come. Think of these things 
just man, and he will tell you that his virtue and his) and then refer man’s virtue to the heavenly in- 
position are due to the constant operation of a mo.) fluences of “ Female Piety,” and the tribute will be 
ther’s piety. Ask the wretch suffering the conse" | paid. 
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‘he door softly unclosed, and Stella Wayland 
glided into the room. 

“What, in tears, Ada!”’ she cried, clasping her 
arms around her sister’s form. ‘I hope you are 
not vexed love; you know mamma is only anxious 
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caumiveu irom nim a love of letters. His asso- 


‘ciates were men of talent and learning, and to 


‘them he introduced his daughter, who though she 


( . . . . . 
‘ enjoyed their society, had never yet discovered in 
‘the cold votaries of learning, that rich and origi- 


‘nal genius that could alone satisfy her. And 





